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“This Year of Crisis” 


HE twenty-second annual 

meeting of the Canadian 

Welfare Council was held in 

the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, on 

Monday, May the 4th, with the 

President, Mr. Philip S. Fisher, 
presiding. 


Formal action was taken by the 
Board of Governors to accept as a 
major division of the Council, the 
Central Committee of Community 
Chests. 

The Council is extremely fortun- 
ate in having Mr. Fisher re-elected 
as President, and also in having the 
following outstanding persons elect- 
ed as new members to the Board 
of Governors:—Senator the Hon- 
ourable Cairine Wilson of Ottawa 
and Mr. B. Sadowski of Toronto, 
representing Members and Donors; 
Mr. C. H. Young, Montreal, Chair- 
man of the Division of Community 
Organization; Dr. S. K. Jaffary, 
Toronto, Chairman of the Division 
of Public Welfare Administration; 
Mme. Pierre Casgrain, Montreal, 
Chairman of the Division of French- 
speaking Services and Mr. Gaston 
Pratte of Quebec City, Vice-Chair- 
man of that Division; Mr. J. M. 
Macdonnell of Toronto, Chairman 
of the new Division of Community 


Chests. Dr. Robert C. Wallace of 
Kingston is the newly appointed 
Honorary Chairman of the Division 
of Child Care and Protection, and 
Mrs. Kaspar Fraser of Toronto, the 
Honorary Chairman of the Division 
of Community Organization. 


In presenting his annual report, 
Dr. George F. Davidson, Executive 
Director, paid moving tribute to 
the work of his distinguished pre- 
decessor, Dr. Charlotte Whitton. 
“Only those of us who endeavour 
to grope along stumblingly past the 
mile-stones where she strode with 
the swift sureness born of instinct, 
can ever really realize how much 
of the future we will be planning 
on lines already boldly charted by 
herself.” 

The tasks before the Council 
have widened with the continued 
shifts in emphasis brought about 
by war conditions. The contribution 
which social welfare services are 
able to make in strengthening civi- 
lian morale can only reach its most 
creative form if the growing needs 
for interpretation and planning are 
faced where necessary on a national 
basis. 

This is one of the greatest chal- 
lenges which faces the Council. It 








faces social services everywhere, 
from coast to coast, whether they 
be in highly organized metropolitan 
centres or in villages on the prairies. 
But the challenge to the Council as 
a national agency is more direct 
and continuous. No small success 
here or failure there must take 
away from facing squarely the diffi- 
cult task of thinking through the 
complexity of the present to a 
clearer picture of what is actually 
under way before our eyes. 

The importance of efficient and 
humane welfare services has been 
amply demonstrated in the demo- 
cracies during this war. Their main- 
tenance and improvement is one of 
the most important morale jobs in 
our country today. All the activi- 
ties of the Council,—the extension 
of social insurance schemes, im- 
proved health protection measures, 
child and family welfare, delin- 
quency problems, the coordination 
of community organization, creat- 
ing greater understanding between 





EPRESENTATIVES of nineteen 
Community Chests in Can- 
ada, meeting in Montreal on 

May 4th, requested the Board of 
Governors of the Canadian Welfare 
Council to accept their Central 
Committee as a Division of the 
Council. At the 22nd Annual Meet- 


private and public agencies,—fit 
into the problem of national plan- 
ning and interpretation. The im- 
portance of these services at a time 
when the Federal Government is 
taking a more positive approach to 
the national needs of our people 
than it has ever done before, can- 
not be over-estimated. 

The major objective is that our 
democratic. people establish both 
now and after the war, their right 
to decide their own destiny. [t is 
essentially a people’s task in which 
many individuals, agencies and or- 
ganizations will play great parts. 
The Canadian Welfare Council has 
been active in this struggle for 
over twenty years, and whatever it 
has gained in experience and in 
breadth of social vision, becomes 
now a basis for service in the build- 
ing up of a stronger and more 
effective community and national 
life. J.E.L. 
The complete report to the annual meeting, 


“This Year of Crisis’’, is available on request 
to the Council. 


Community Chests — 
A Division of the 


Canadian Welfare Council 


ing, also held on May 4th, this 
action formally was taken whereby 
the Chests became the ninth major 
Division of the Canadian Welfare 
Council. This was quite a natural 
development because, since the out- 
break of war in 1939, the Council’s 
executive director has acted as the 
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Central Committee’s Secretary, and 
the Canadian Welfare Council has 
performed the administrative work 
of the Committee, under a tenta- 
tive financial arrangement. 


Mr. J. M. Macdonnell of To- 
ronto will continue as Chairman of 
the new Division. As soon as a 
Vice-chairman has been appointed, 
an Executive Committee will be 
chosen. 

While this formal amalgamation 
was a significant sign of the grow- 
ing unity within the Canadian 
Community Chest movement, it 
was by no means the only sign. 
Agreement upon a national inter- 
pretation plan was reached. For the 
first time, there was general agree- 
ment on the use of a national 
slogan, a national poster design, 
which can be adapted for many 
uses from outdoor billboard posters 
to the smallest piece of campaign 
literature, and the use of the maple 
leaf and torch symbol. 


Through the cooperation of the 
National Film Board short 35 mm. 
motion picture trailers will be avail- 
able for use in theatres, and efforts 
will be made to obtain transcription 
records for use by local radio sta- 
tions in all Chest cities across 
Canada. 

The Canadian Broadcasting Cor- 
poration has given assurances that 
during the Chest campaign period 
their national network comprising 
56 stations will carry again this 
vear three “Captains Anonymous” 





programmes. These broadcasts will 
be half-hour dramatizations of case 
histories taken from the files of 
social agencies across Canada, pre- 
pared for radio by professional 
writers, and produced by the CBC’s 
Supervisor of Drama, Mr. Rupert 
Lucas. 


Social work as war work on the 
home front will be the theme of the 
fall campaigns. The national poster 
will carry the appeal of the Home 
Services against a striking war 
background. The design is the work 
of one of Canada’s outstanding 
artists, Mr. A. Sherriff Scott, 
A.R.C.A., of Montreal. 


It was the unanimous decision of 
the Meeting to recommend to 
Canadian Chests that the 26 days, 
—September 15 to October 10th— 
should be the period in which they 
would conduct their campaigns. 


The difficulty of fitting into the 
Government-protected period of 61 
days from September Ist to Octo- 
ber 31st not only the Community 
Chest campaigns but those of the 
large national agencies, the Salva- 
tion Army, Y.W.C.A., and Y.M. 
C.A., was presented fully by the 
representatives of those agencies 
attending the May 4th Meeting. 
It was unanimously decided that 
the Canadian Welfare Council 
through its new Community Chests 
Division would begin further dis- 
cussion with these agencies very 
soon. E.G. 





Trends and Implications 


in Canadian Social Work 


Tue eE1GHTH Canadian Conference on Social Work, held in the Windsor Hotel, Montreal, 
May 4-7, with a registration of 680, was the largest and most successful in the history of 
the Conference. ‘Throughout the entire sessions there was present a feeling of confidence, 
a strength of purpose—which stands in sharp contrast to the uncertain and despondent 
outlook of the Toronto Conference in May, 1940, when France was rapidly approaching 
complete collapse. Canadian social workers in Toronto, lay and_ professional, rallied 
themselves and pledged their allegiance and devotion 100 per cent to victory. The success 
of the Conference in Montreal is a tribute to these same workers and to the services they 
have rendered during the intervening years. They have kept their pledge, they have made 
a contribution, and they are now in a position to be of even greater service. 








It was a stimulating experience for social workers from other parts of Canada to meet 
in the largest free French speaking metropolis in the world, to hear Quebec social problems 
discussed in the French language by Dr. Montpetit, and te mingle with other French 
speaking citizens in an historic city, three centuries old. 

Every Conference demands that meticulous attention be given to detail, and in this 
respect the thoughtfulness of the committees responsible for general arrangements, pro- 
gramme and entertainment could not have been surpassed. The courtesy and hospitality 
extended to the delegates at all times will go far towards having this Conference regarded 
as the most pleasant, as well as the most helpful, ever held in Canada. 

In 1944, the Conference goes west to Winnipeg. Mrs. R. F. McWilliams, wife of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Manitoba, is president, and Mrs. Robert McQueen, Executive 
Secretary of the Council of Social Agencies in Winnipeg, is secretary-treasurer. 





Conference on 
has grown to a 
it becomes ex- 
tremely difficult to present details 
on individual sessions within a 
limited space. At the same time, 
the general trends and implications 
have so increased in significance 
and drama, that they compel our 
attention. 


HE Canadian 
Social Work 
point where 


General Impressions 

It was a distinctly 
Canadian Confer- 
ence,—in tone, in 
representation, and in the problems 
discussed. Other Conferences have 
had wide representation from dif- 
ferent parts of Canada, and have 
considered important issues of na- 
tional welfare; but in Montreal 
there was present a stronger feeling 


DISTINCTLY 
CANADIAN 


of participation within a common 
framework. The spirit was one of 
the mobilization of Canadian social 
work to meet the challenge of our 
Democracy at war. Such a spirit 
spread beyond sectional and pro- 
vincial interests, and encouraged a 
fresh zeal for meeting the present 
welfare difficulties through the 
maximum of coordination in both 
local communities and on a national 
level. 

Not only was the Conference 
Canadian in spirit—it was Cana- 
dian in personnel to a larger extent 
than ever before. The leading 
speakers were Canadian. They did 
an extremely good job, and we can 
well be proud of the growth and 
strength of influence of our own 


social work leaders. Perhaps no 


other single factor illustrates more 
clearly the increasing growth in 
importance of our whole social 
welfare programme. 

An additional factor which con- 

tribute to the national nature of the 
Conference was the frank recogni- 
tion that Federal responsibility for 
our war effort is affecting every 
area of social work just as vitally 
as it is affecting every area of eco- 
nomic activity. Such a situation 
‘alls for national planning and in- 
terpretation. The number of Fed- 
eral officials who participated in 
the Conference is a sound indica- 
tion that there is being built up 
increasing confidence and under- 
standing between these officials and 
local welfare leaders. 
A new spirit of con- 
fidence was present 
throughout all of the 
Conference proceedings. Social 
workers appeared convinced that 
they had an important job to do, a 
contribution to make to our war 
effort, which was valuable now and 
which would be increasingly help- 
ful following the war. They felt, 
too, that the influence of social 
work on civilian morale was one 
of the most important mainstays in 
the Canadian advance toward total 
war. 

This confident feeling of purpose 
stands in sharp contrast to the un- 
certainty experienced in the early 
days of the war. The hard work 
which Canadian social workers have 
done in the past two years, their 
adaptability and _ willingness to 
undertake further responsibilities, 
have won for them a wide-spread 
recognition which is, in itself, stimu- 


UNITY OF 
PURPOSE 


lating and encouraging. Their ser- 
vices are in demand, and knowledge 
of this fact contributes to their 
forward outlook. 

Within the sessions themselves, 
there was an increased feeling of 
unity. The inter-relationships be- 
tween different groups, such as case 
work, group work, social insurance 
and community organization, can 
be more clearly seen. All these 
activities converge towards a cer- 
tain purpose, namely: the fulfil- 
ment of a promise inherent in our 
democratic tradition —the realiza- 
tion of social security without the 
sacrifice of citizen interest and 
responsibility. 

There was much discussion of 
social security and full employment 
following the war, but no effort was 
made to present a blueprint for the 
future. It is apparent to all that 
the future of welfare services in 
Canada is being built today, but its 
full stature is not yet clear. There 
are too many changes taking place, 
too many imponderables to enable 
the final goal to be set forth with 
a nice certainty. 

To say this is not to indicate that 
the unity of purpose was a surface 
product only. There was wisdom in 
not summarizing the discussion too 
narrowly, and in refraining from 
stating that we must travel one 
particular highway. Social workers, 
like the rest of us, are in the grip 
of world forces which are more vast 
than any which stem directly from 
their own work. By themselves, 
they cannot determine the future. 
The unity, however, as expressed in 
their determination not to be tied 
back to professionalism, to theories 


eens 








or to narrow techniques, indicates 
a breadth of view and an adapt- 
ability which may well be their 
greatest assets. 
Nevertheless, with 
fundamental social 
changes taking 
place all around us, it might be 
expected that there would be dis- 
cussion on the theoretical level; but 
such was not the case. The impact 
of the present emergency is too 
great. Social workers are busy 
people; they want to get on with 
their own particular jobs which 
bristle with difficulties. The Con- 
ference offered opportunities to 
clarify their thinking on local prob- 
lems in the light of national policies. 
It was essentially a_ practical 
Conference. The frank recognition 
that changes have to be made all 
along the line was probably more 
conducive of creative action than 
any attempt to chart the future. 
But there is a danger here. Social 
workers cannot afford to be im- 
mersed too much in what is prac- 
tical at the moment. Because the 
exigencies of today have made their 
services important and thereby en- 
hanced their self-confidence, it is 
no guarantee that the ideas and 
philosophy of social workers, as 
they stand today, are adequate for 
the tasks of tomorrow. Open mind- 
edness and adaptability are great 
virtues; they are especially so if 
related to the fundamental nature 
of the social changes now taking 
place. Social workers are aware of 
this, but they realize that their im- 
mediate future is to a large extent 
already mapped out for them and 
that they can be of greatest service 


A PRACTICAL 
CONFERENCE 


in doing effective work from day to 
day. Under the circumstances, the 
practical outlook of the Conference 
cannot be interpreted in any way 
as a lack of interest in ultimate 
goals. 

Trends and Implications 
Reserves of labour 
are being rapidly 
depleted. Hardly 
has the relief situation withdrawn 
to the shadows when welfare agen- 
cies face new problems surrounding 
married women with children 
employed in industry. Not only 
are there difficulties regarding care 
of children involved,—there are 
additional problems surrounding 
personnel management, health, 
wages, home management and in- 
dustrial protections. The trend here 
is definitely towards government 
responsibility and supervision at 
the Federal level. The implications 
for local child and family welfare 
workers are far-reaching. These 
workers can be of increasing assist- 
ance in making their technical 
knowledge available to the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to deal with the 
situation. They may be called upon 
to examine these problems from a 
broader point of view than a purely 
local one. 

Nor should the relief situation be 
entirely forgotten. The continuing 
trend to disband our relief organi- 
zation is hardly justified in view of 
the fact that unemployment in an 
industrial state can never disappear 
completely and permanently. Un- 
employment insurance cannot meet 
the situation.unassisted. Efforts will 
be made to prevent relief coming 
back but where such assistance is 


FULL 
EMPLOYMENT 





necessary standards should be 
maintained on a high level. More- 
over, whatever happens to employ- 
ment now or after the war, there 
will always be a large group of un- 
employables demanding special at- 
tention and care. The trend here 
is to re-train them now for useful 
employment, but we must assure 
humane and understanding treat- 
ment for those who can never work. 
To maintain full employment 
following the war will involve a 
considerable degree of regulation 
and control, such as is now taking 
place in wartime. No matter what 
the difficulties in this field may be, 
there will be an insistence from the 
people for employment, which under 
no circumstances can be ignored. 
We cannot yet see clearly all the 
implications of maintaining “full 
employment”, but the trend of 
thought is unmistakably in favor 
of such a programme. Special diffi- 
culties come forward regarding the 
effect on family life of thousands 
of married women now in industry 
who may choose to continue their 
employment if possible when the 
emergency is over. 
Increased recogni- 
tion from various 
departments of the 
Federal Government and the adap- 
tations of local communities to the 
war situation have together brought 
social workers to the forefront. It 
is increasingly realized now that 
efficiency in industrial effort de- 
pends in part on a programme of 
adequate social services. As Mr. 
Fisher stated in his opening ad- 
dress to the Conference—‘We need 
no longer proclaim that we must 


GROWTH IN 
STATUS 


st 


Defend the Home Front. The Battle 
of the Home Front has been won. 
It remains that we, on our part, 
should measure up to the problems 
on our doorstep”. It becomes 
clearer day by day that no indivi- 
dual agency can live to itself alone. 
Individual charitable institutions 
must adjust themselves to the na- 
tional pattern. Family agencies over 
the last few years have been en- 
couraging a clientele not restricted 
to hopeful relief cases or people in 
low income brackets. Co-operation 
with the Federal Government in 
the care of soldiers’ families has in- 
creased greatly this tendency. The 
public is insistent that these fami- 
lies be given the best service pos- 
sible. Renewed attention is being 
given to counselling families, child 
guidance, nutrition and _ health. 
This enhanced position of social 
workers presents a fundamental 
challenge to their vision and com- 
petence. : 

This trend has 
increased great- 
ly, — unemploy- 
ment insurance, soldiers dependents’ 
allowances, Dominion supplemen- 
tary grants fund and veterans’ 
welfare provisions. It will likely 
increase still further in regard to 
post-war demobilization and the 
re-employment of men in industry. 
This is particularly illuminating be- 
cause in the past we have looked to 
our Provincial Governments for 
welfare services which touch the 
individual citizen. It is unlikely 
that there will be any reversal in 
respect to the change now taking 
place. The provinces, while they 
will not give up their existing ser- 


FEDERAL 
RESPONSIBILITY 








vices, will be called upon for more 
and more co-operation. 

This extension of the Federal 
Government’s interest in welfare 
services has increased the responsi- 
bilities of local agencies. The Gov- 
ernment has enlisted the help of 
agencies already in the field, and 
has thereby gained much in terms 
of information and counsel. Agen- 
cies so assisting the Federal Gov- 
ernment must maintain a_ high 
level of service; prestige of social 
work at the present time, to a great 
extent, depends on them. 

The implications in this trend 
towards Federal Government re- 
sponsibility are difficult to follow 
through. Already the family agen- 
cies are discovering that there is 
an authoritative element creeping 
into their work for the Govern- 
ment. They are faced with the 
problem of working out a middle 
road between being investigators 
and case workers. Such adjustments 
have a far-reaching significance for 
all family workers. As stated at the 
Conference in Miss McPhedran’s 
paper, the Federal Government 
through the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board and the Dependents’ Board 
of Trustees is the largest family 
work organization in Canada. One 
way of easing difficulties is frequent 
conference between Dominion 
authorities and family agencies. 

In the group work field we think 
at once of the auxiliary war ser- 
vices. There can be no question 
about the increased recognition of 
recreational and other group activi- 
ties. The reaction in civilian life has 
been even greater than in the armed 
services. Such work is essentially 


tied back to the local community, 
but Dominion training program- 
mes, both now and after the war, 
in industrial education and health 
may well benefit from the methods 
and experiences of existing group 
work agencies. 

There is every likelihood that 
we will proceed further in the social 
insurance field—old age, health, 
sickness and accident. The Federal 
Government must carry part of the 
burden but each individual who 
benefits should feel a sense of par- 
ticipation in the scheme. Social 
security will further increase taxes, 
but the coverage is wide and in the 
long run a social security program- 
me will benefit both individuals 
and the state. Social security is 
certain to occupy an important 
place in our reconstruction pro- 
gramme. The increased work of the 
Federal Government in welfare 
services will, sooner or later, have 
a direct effect on the financing of 
private welfare work. If private 
agencies are to continue, they can- 
not remain as entirely separate 
entities. They must be fitted into 
a well rounded community service, 
which means a further cutting 
down of the number of financial 
appeals. There is a growing trend 
of thought to the effect that where 
taxpayers are willing to have the 
public income used for welfare ser- 
vices, such services should be fin- 
anced in this way. Private agencies 
would remain specialized or experi- 
mental. 

Apart from finances, there is a 
growing need for increased co-ordi- 
nation in local services, especially 
in services connected with the war. 


The growth of A.R.P. work brings 
to light more clearly welfare im- 
plications. New orientations are 
necessary in regard to this and 
similar services. Volunteer bureaux, 
citizens’ committees, and other war 
services must be encouraged to tie 
themselves in with existing pro- 
grammes so as not to complicate 
unduly the already crowded picture 
of community organization. 


Social work is in- 
creasing in volume, 
and there has been 
no adequate increase in the number 
of social workers. The need is 
growing and the absence of pro- 
fessionally trained people demands 
that greater use be made of volun- 
teers. Volunteers must receive 
training and no one should be able 
to give them better training than 
the trained social workers them- 
selves. The quality of social work 
must be preserved and it must be 
remembered that the problem is not 
only a temporary one. There will 
be need for increasing numbers of 
social workers following the war. 


PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 


The trend towards the use of 
volunteers is now under way and it 
will continue. Social workers should 
recognize this problem and meet it 
with understanding and _intelli- 
gence. In this way good volunteer 
material can be trained to do 
practical work under the guidance 
of professional people. They should 
not be detailed to relatively non- 
essential tasks. Such a policy will 
not increase their competence in 
social work, nor is it a practical 
policy under any circumstances. If 


social workers do not go at least 
half way in meeting the demand 
for volunteers they will in all like- 
lihood weaken the future of social 
work as a forward-looking profes- 
sion. 

Perhaps the Con- 
ference can be 
summed up by stating that the 
existing unity is largely dependent 
on our interest in developing a 
total war effort. Such a unity in- 
evitably brings social workers in 
close touch with the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which has the major 
responsibility of carrying on the 
war. Within the vast field of total 
war, social agencies and welfare 
services generally, have found, per- 
haps to their own surprise and to 
the surprise of others, that they 
have an increasingly vital task. 
Such a realization has enhanced 
their prestige in most communities 
across Canada and they feel that 
their job is now a really significant 
one, and they want to get on with 
it, and they feel too that beyond 
the practical implications of their 
day to day work, there are changes 
taking place in Canada which are 
reaching towards a view which is 
much different in its social fabric 
than we have ever known. They 
have not yet reached the point 
where they can define with clarity 
what the new world will be, but 
they are certain that all the specific 
things that they and their co- 
workers have been striving for will 
be given greater recognition in that 
future than they have ever enjoyed 
before. J.E.L. 


SUMMING UP 








Conference Quotations 


No longer are charity and welfare 
interchangeable terms. 

—Philip S. Fisher, Montreal. 

He recommends that in future 
if governments want to know what 
is really going on in another coun- 
try, they should send to that coun- 
try not diplomats, not even jour- 
nalists, but believe it or not, social 
workers. They, he claims, do ob- 
serve and know and understand 
the people and their lives and needs. 

—Kathleen Gorrie, Hamilton, referring 
to Walter Duranty’s latest book, 
The Kremlin and the People. 

I hope very much that the day 
in which welfare was conducted by 
the rich for the poor has gone for- 
ever and that the community plan- 
ning of the future will be a con- 
certed effort by the whole com- 
munity to tackle its common wel- 
fare problems. 

—Mrs. Robert McQueen, Winnipeg. 

Has anyone done a first-class job 
of interpreting social work to the 
trade unions? 

—Dr. George F. Davidson, Ottawa. 

Keep your Budget Committee in 
touch with your work all the year 
round. Keep them on your mailing 
list. —G. B. Clarke, Montreal. 


Clients are people who know our 
weaknesses. Interpretation of the 
agencies is continually being done 
by the clients. 

—Stewart Sutton, Children’s Aid 
Society, Kingston. 

Until social work relates itself to 
great social problems, its stories 
will, so far as newspapers are con- 
cerned, be “small potatoes”. 

—Margaret Gould, Toronto Daily Star. 
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Family case work has not had 
the development in England that it 
has had in the Americas. One rea- 
son is the unfortunate background 
... hostility by the British Labour 
Party toward charitable services 

. regarded them as substitutes 
for social justice. 


—Dr. Stuart K. Jaffary, School of 
Social Work, University of Toronto. 


It hasn’t been a case of appoint- 
ing committees and sub-commit- 
tees, receiving reports and deliber- 
ations. It’s been a case of for- 
heaven’s-sake-find-a-place-for-these 
-people-to-live. 

—Lionel Scoit, 
Wartime Housing, Ltd., Toronto. 


I plead with you as social workers 
to be realistic about volunteers. We 
should be teachers. Many people 
have the basic education to become 
good social workers..Make time to 
train them ... Let us be the agency 
that harnesses and uses this volun- 
teer effort .. . It is a very serious 
problem not to have things for 
people to do. Take leadership in 
your community so women will 
know where to serve in the war 
effort. 


—Mrs. Nell West, Director Women’s 
Voluntary Services, Department of 
National War Services, Ottawa. 


Freedom and the right of the in- 
dividual to maximum development 
are among the few things that I 
consider worth fighting for and if 
necessary dying for and worth ask- 
ing others to fight and to die for 


as well. —Dr. Norman Mackenzie. 


The Cunard Line is planning 
regular Atlantic air service when 
the war is over . . . Henry Ford 
has plans for plastic airplanes with 
folding wings—a combination of 
automobile and plane. 

Sydney Maslen, Community Service 
Society, New York City. 

Unemployment Insurance is a 
first line of defence—a salve but 
not a cure ... This country will 
not tolerate again the human misery 
of the thirties . . . Improvisation is 
not good enough . Economic 
security implies more than preven- 
tion of unemployment. 

—Eric Stangroom, Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, Ottawa. 

One master the whole Canadian 

people must serve is Production. 
—Paul Goulet, National Selective 
Service, Ottawa. 





The task of reconstruction will 
be to build full employment. That 
is the main economic demand. Re- 
moval of fear is its counterpart .. . 
It is the job of building a new 
civilization; that’s what it comes 
to ... People will demand a better 
world to live in. There is no alter- 
native . . . The most formidable 
implication of reconstruction is in- 
ternational. We must achieve inter- 
national stability . . . There must 
be an enormous broadening of the 
social work front. The new wine 
is about to burst the old bottles 


... More and more social services 
are becoming national, govern- 
mental; not small services dealing 
with small groups . . . Social work 
should not be guilty of narrow pro- 
fessionalism. The big chance may 
be lost unless we catch these op- 
portunities by the tail and do 
something about them. 

—Dr. Leonard C. Marsh, Committee 

on Reconstruction, Ottawa. 

Sixty years ago Regina was one 
street of tar-paper shacks. During 
these years it has grown to a very 
beautiful city, with a lake. We dug 
it out ourselves. It’s ours. 

—Harriet Selby, Family Welfare 
Bureau, Regina. 

We admit that we’ve learned a 
lot from the untrained citizen, and 
we’ve got a lot more to learn. 

—Ruby Barrett, Children’s Aid 
Society, Guelph. 

Nothing is more important in the 
whole gamut of social work today 
than camping . . . Nothing is more 
significant to the war and post- 
war period than this job of running 
a real camp. 

—Wilbur I. Newstetter, 
University of Pittsburgh. 

I hope I shall live to see the 
Y.W.C.A. and the Y.M.C.A. be- 
come the Young People’s Christian 
Association. 


—Mrs. Arthur Grenfell, 
President of the British Y.W.C.A. 


a 


Tue Church must come to be revered and feared for its uncompromising presenta- 
tion of the truth. If it is to live, it must take issue with the irreligious basis of 
modern society. This will mean a conflict with the centres of real power in society— 
with the political organization, but more especially with monopoly economic 
control—of which the political organization is but the servant. This issue must be 
clearly understood, and the Church must act. 
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—The Reverend Angus de Mille Cameron, 
Church of the Messiah, Montreal. 








Et nous sommes allés 
4 Montréal... 


UI, nous sommes venus de 

tous les coins de notre im- 

mense pays pour assister a 
la huitiéme conférence du Service 
Social Canadien. Travailleurs so- 
ciaux de l’ouest, de l’est, des pro- 
vinces des prairies, des provinces 
maritimes, nous nous sommes ré- 
unis pendant quatre jours “pour 
faire le point”. Quels changements 
se sont opérés dans notre service 
social canadien depuis deux ans? 
Quels sont les problemes qui affec- 
tent particuliérement les diverses 
régions de notre pays? Quels sont 
les nouveaux centres owt le service 
social organisé s'est introduit? 
Quelles sont les possibilités de ré- 
ussite? Quels nouveaux problémes 
nous amenera l’avenir? Que font 
nos confréres en service social au- 
dela de la parallele 48e? Quelle sera 
la répercussion sur la vie de fa- 
mille, des mesures de guerre gou- 
vernementales? Quels nouveaux 
liens se sont créés entre travailleurs 
sociaux professionnels et bénévoles? 
Telles sont quelques-unes seule- 
ment des questions qui ont été 
mises a l'étude. 

Aux non-initiés, le fait de se dé- 
placer, d’encourir des dépenses qui, 
en certains cas, peuvent sembler 
onéreuses, pour venir discuter de 
toutes ces questions, peut paraitre 
peu justifiable. Ils nous entendent 
souvent dire que nous avons telle- 
ment de travail, que nous n/’arri- 
vons pas a joindre les deux bouts. 
Que nous ayons une tache trés 
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La huitiéme Conférence du 
Service Social Canadien, 
vue a vol d’oiseau. 


lourde, nous l’admettons; mais nous 
ne sommes pas préts a dire que 
cette assistance au congrés biennal 
des travailleurs sociaux soit du 
temps perdu. Cette réunion répond 
iu un réel besoin, et la preuve la 
plus éclatante ne se trouve-t-elle 
pas dans le fait que l’enregistrement 
de la derniére conférence a atteint 
un chiffre auquel on était loin de 
s’attendre! Plus de sept cents tra- 
vailleurs sociaux de toute catégorie 
avaient répondu a l’appel! 

Ceux des régions cdétiéres, qui se 
sentent plus pres des champs de 
bataille, nous disent que les gens 
du Bas-Canada, n’ont pas d’idée du 
travail qu’est le leur. Certains tra- 
railleurs sociaux des régions éloi- 
gnées des grands centres se plai- 
gnent de l’isolement qui est souvent 
leur partage. Ailleurs c’est la len- 
teur avec laquelle s’effectuent les 
réformes sociales, qui a le don d’ex- 
aspérer certains travailleurs soci- 
aux. A chacun, l’échange d’idées qui 
résulte de la conférence, apporte un 
peu de lumieére et d’espoir. Les re- 
présentants des zones de défense 
immédiate se rendent compte qu’a 
lintérieur se posent sensiblement 
les mémes problémes que chez eux. 
Ceux qui disent souffrir de l’in- 
compréhension de leur milieu, con- 
statent qu’ils ne sont pas les seules 
victimes de telles conditions; ceux 
qui deviennent impatients, font des 
provisions; a leur retour, ils sauront 
mieux interpréter les progrés qu’ils 
désirent tant. 


Biennial Meeting of the 
Canadian Association of Social Workers 


HE Canadian Association of 
Social Workers held its Bi- 
ennial meeting on May 5th 
at the Windsor Hotel in Montreal, 
with the President, Mr. Martin 
Cohn presiding. Warm tributes 
were paid to the work of Miss 
C. Jean Walker, who has resigned 
as Executive Secretary after ten 
years of devoted and outstanding 
service. 

During recent months, particular 
attention has been given to the 
preparation of plans for the sending 
of Canadian social workers to Eng- 
land to assist British child welfare 
workers in the overwhelming prob- 
lems which face them. Dr. Jaffary, 
Director of the University of To- 
ronto School of Social Work, sum- 
marized the existing arrangements 
and stated that 13 social workers 
have been definitely selected, and 
can be expected to leave for Britain 
in the near future. They will serve 
as employees of the British Minis- 
try of Health under the direction 
of British welfare officers. 

Major problems centre around 
the securing of personnel for the 


Tous ont été heureux de con- 
stater que |’élément canadien-fran- 
cais était bien représenté a la Con- 
férence. Ce contact des travailleurs 
sociaux des deux langues officielles 
de notre pays aidera a cimenter 
Vamitié qui doit les unir. Somme 
toute, la conférence aura apporté a 
ceux qui y assistérent, un enriches- 
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increasing number of positions 
where social work training is desir- 
able, the maintenance of high 
standards of work, and the achieve- 
ment of adequate salary schedules 
for social workers. These problems 
are closely inter-related, and while 
they touch the Association in a 
particularly intimate way, they are 
of equal importance in the long run 
to clients, boards of private agen- 
cies, public welfare departments, 
and to all citizens who are con- 
cerned with the maintenance and 
development of efficient welfare 
services. 

Throughout the next biennial 
period, these problems will be care- 
fully considered by every branch 
of the Association, and on the way 
in which they are met will depend, 
in large measure, the future of the 
social work profession in Canada. 
The determination to maintain 
standards of service and breadth 
of outlook indicates that the Asso- 
ciation has the courage and adapt- 
ability required for the necessary 
leadership. J.E.L. 


sement personnel de premiére va- 
leur, de méme que le sentiment trés 
vif de l’importance du service social, 
tant aujourd’hui que demain. On 
retourne chez soi imprégné d’un 
peu plus d’idéal et de courage pour 
reprendre la besogne quotidienne, 
d’un terre a terre si déconcertant 
parfois! M.H. 








Margaret Bondfield Visits Ottawa 


HE Canadian Welfare Council 

| was privileged on Saturday, 
April 25th, to arrange a 
special tea in honour of Miss Mar- 


garet Bondfield, whose name is well 
known to Canadian social workers. 


Miss Bondfield is famous 
throughout the English-speaking 
world as the only woman ever to 
have attained cabinet rank in 
England, and as the Minister of 
Labour in the MacDonald govern- 
ment of the late 1920’s. 


In recent months Miss Bondfield 
has been travelling through Canada 
and the United States, addressing 
numerous groups of men and 
women, particularly the Women’s 
Canadian Clubs in Canada, and at 
the same time studying labour and 
industrial developments. 


She has brought with her the vast 
and rich experience of Great Bri- 
tain under wartime conditions in 
the field of labour management co- 
operation. She has interpreted the 
attitude of British labour to the 
war throughout the length and 
breadth of this country before large 
audiences and in small conferences, 
both of labour and of management 
and of government. She has brought 
a picture of vast changes being 
wrought in the fabric of Britain’s 
social structure under the stress of 
war,—changes wrought with the 
consent and by the will of the 
people. 
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The lessons which Britain has 
learned in terms of community 
housing problems, serving newly 
developed industrial locations and 
wartime shadow industries, the 
principles which have been devel- 
oped in the recruitment of women 
into industry, with all that this en- 
tails in the building up of supple- 
mentary services such as day nur- 
series and school extension pro- 
grammes to guard against resultant 
social dislocations, — all these les- 
sons which have enriched the ex- 
perience of the British people are 
now being drawn upon by govern- 
ment officials, labour leaders, social 
workers, and citizens in Canada and 
in the United States through the 
crystal-clear interpretation of these 
trends provided by Miss Bondfield. 


Under the auspices of the Wel- 
fare Council, Miss Bondfield was 
able to meet with Dr. Bryce Stew- 
art, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Dr. W. J. Couper, Special Assistant 
to the Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Mr. Walter Woods, Associate 
Deputy Minister of Pensions and 
National Health, Mr. Robert Eng- 
land, Executive Secretary of the 
Rehabilitation Committee, Depart- 
ment of Pensions and National 
Health, Mrs. Nell West, Director 
of Women’s Voluntary Services, 
Miss Joy Maines, representing the 
C.A.S.W. and the Ottawa Council 
of Social Agencies, and the Director 
of the Council, Dr. G. F. Davidson. 

G.F.D. 





Let’s Talk 
Children’s Aid 


N THIS province, as most of you 
] know, we have at the present 

time fifty-two local, private 
Children’s Aid Societies. These 
fifty-two societies stand in a unique 
position in our social work organi- 
zation in the Dominion. They are 
unique in that they are private 
organizations to which certain 
public responsibilities have been 
delegated by statute. I stress the 
word “private”, because if there 
has been a real strength in our 
Children’s Aid organization over 
all these years it has been by the 
private participation of large num- 
bers of lay persons who have stood 
so nobly behind the work of the 
societies all down through the 
years, and continue to do so. 

These fifty-two Children’s Aid 
Societies, prior to the war, in any 
one year, had actually under their 
care approximately 10,000 children. 
They protected the lives of some- 
thing between 15,000 and 20,000 
more children who were not re- 
moved from their homes. Further- 
more, they dealt with 2,000 to 
2,200 new unmarried parent cases 
a year; and approximately 600 to 
700 adoptions a year. 

Then, with a few months of the 
war behind us requests came to the 
societies for additional services. 
Not only did their own work begin 
to increase, but they were request- 


Ontario’s Provincial Superintendent, 
Children’s Aid Branch, Department 
of Public Welfare, delivered this 
stimulating address before an en- 
thusiastic audience in Ottawa at a 
recent Regional Conference of the 
Ontario Association of Children’s 
Aid Societies. 


B. W. HeEIse 


ed to do certain specialized jobs— 
investigations and supervision—for 
the Dependents’ Allowance Board. 
Added to that came later the re- 
quest for investigations of soldiers’ 
families who wished to be released 
from the army on compassionate 
grounds. Finally, there began to be 
discussed the question of the move- 
ment of children from Great Britain 
to this country. 


Our figures compiled just 


BRITISH recently indicate that we 
CHILD ; Re 
GUESTS investigated and _ had 


ready in the Province of 
Ontario, homes capable of receiving 
some 20,000 to 21,000 children. 
Twenty-one thousand did not come. 
Actually six hundred British 
children came to this province 
under the Government scheme. 
They were, however, rather mo- 
mentous and hectic days when we 
had these six hundred children in 
one depot at Toronto at one time. 
I shall make at this time only one 
reference to that experience and 
that is, that all of these children 
came over with “chins up”. This 
can be indicated by a brief story 
of one of the children who, when 
he arrived in the depot, was inter- 
viewed by one of the reporters. We 
happened to know that the experi- 
ence of that particular group of 








children had not been a happy one, 
and we also happened to know that 
the children had been requested to 
say nothing about their experience 
for some time. I moved toward 
this particular boy and asked him 
if he knew he was talking to a 
reporter. He looked at me and said, 
“T thought so, sir; but I didn’t tell 
him anything”. 


For the most part these children 
have adjusted admirably to a 
changed life from what they had 
known. I cannot refrain from in- 
dicating this by another little story 
of one of these boys who, when he 
was taken out to his foster home, 
looked across the street at some 
children about his own age playing 
there and went out and called to 
them, “Hi you lads, come on over”. 
About three weeks later one of the 
supervisors from the Society was 
out to that same house and heard 
the same boy call across the street 
to the same children, “Hi you guys, 
come on over”. 


I am sure that those of you here 
who had any direct dealings with 
their placing and with their super- 
vision would agree with me when 
I say we have been happy to have 
them and we are sorry there were 
not more. But we have a continu- 
ing responsibility for these children. 
They still have parents in the Old 
Country; and those parents are 
measuring the services that we as 
Children’s Aid Societies are pre- 
pared to give by what they receive 
from our Societies, and by what 
they obtain in letters and otherwise 
in the way of information concern- 
ing their children. And I should like 
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to impress on every Children’s Aid 
Society representative here that 
there must be a parental longing,— 
there must be a parental desire 
constantly to be informed as to 
how their children are and what 
they are doing; and the parents do 
like to receive such information 
from the Society that is dealing 


with their children. 

The job of in- 
INVESTIGATIONS vestigation for 
FOR DEPENDENTS’ 


ALLOWANCE Dependents 
BOARD Allowances 
has been 


somewhat like a snow-ball,—it has 
piled up. I think you will all agree 
that a wise choice was made in de- 
ciding to utilize the existing social 
agencies for the services necessary 
in that particular job. The social 
problems that have been involved 
through our various organizations 
have indicated that there was logic 
and reason in the decision. Each 
individual case makes necessary a 
careful investigation, but our Soci- 
eties are pleased to be in a position 
to give this service. They are pre- 
pared to do their utmost to do a 
good job, and do it well. But it 
does add increased responsibility; 
and on top of that, just recently 
we have again been requested to 
supply still further service in con- 
nection with investigation and 
supervision of families for the De- 
pendents’ Board of Trustees. 

We are glad that we are prepared 
to do it; but, to the Children’s Aid 
Societies I would say this: remem- 
ber that the assumption of these 
extra services places us all under 
a spotlight such as we have never 


experienced before, and the chal- 
lenge to us is here,—we have to 
face it,—we cannot dodge it. When 
these men return they are going to 
measure the work of the Children’s 
Aid Societies by what the Societies 
have done for their families in 
their absence. If we fall down on 
the job our Children’s Aid work is 
going to receive a growing black 
eye. I know we are prepared to 
take on the job. We believe it is 
our job. We believe that we may 
be able to make a contribution; 
but if we believe that, and believe 
it sincerely, then we must make 
a contribution. We can’t afford to 
cut corners. We must do the job 
well, and merit such “returns” as 
these men will be prepared to give 
us when they come back. 


At this point, I know that our 
Children’s Aid Societies will agree 
when I say on their behalf that we 
as Children’s Aid organizations 
appreciate beyond measure the 
splendid co-operation that we have 
been receiving from the Depend- 
ents’ Allowance Board. 


Our Children’s 
Aid Societies 
have taken on 
extra work. Their loads have in- 
creased, not only by virtue of these 
extra services that they have 
undertaken, but in the ordinary 
course of their work. I quoted some 
figures a short time ago and I want 
to show that those figures have 
jumped, in the case of unmarried 
parents, from 2,200 or 2,300 to 
2,700 a year; in the case of adop- 
tions, from 600 or 700 to 1,400 a 
year; in the case of children pro- 


INCREASING 
RESPONSIBILITIES 
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tected in their own homes the in- 
crease was about 7,000 last year 
over the previous year; in the case 
of children under care, there are 
400 more wards at the present 
moment than a year ago. 


All of these services have meant 
extra work, with inevitable de- 
mands for additional staff; and 
when the Children’s Aid Society is 
placed under the dilemma of being 
called upon to give services—ser- 
vices which are vitally required— 
it means from some source getting 
the money to support such ser- 
vices. And the same municipalities 
that prided themselves on giving 
$100,000 to the Patriotic Fund in 
the last war have not been quite so 
willing to. add $3,000 to the budget 
of the Children’s Aid Society to 
enable them to carry on with the 
services that were carried on by 
that Patriotic Fund. 


We have heard the demand far 
and wide for increased activities in 
the war effort. Here is a challenge 
placed squarely on our shoulders, 
whether we be staff members or 
board members. Our staffs are 
meeting that challenge to the extent 
of night and day work. Can our 
boards meet the same challenge to 
the extent of assuring that the 
financial necessities of the Society 
shall be protected and the staffs 
will be available? That will relieve 
some of the pressure. 


Of course, there again we face 
another problem and that problem 
is the available personnel for staff. 
It is becoming increasingly difficult 
to obtain the necessary numbers 
of people and the people with the 








qualifications to engage in this par- 
ticular job. But there still are a 
few available; and there are still 
more being trained each year. I 
think that most of our staffs would 
feel quite happy if they could be 
assured that their boards were tak- 
ing up the cudgels in this particular 
end of the job with the same en- 
thusiasm that the staffs have gone 
into the business of doing the work. 


At the present moment the cost, 
from all sources, of operating our 
Children’s Aid programme is ap- 
proximately $1,500,000 a year. I 
think most of us would agree that 
that is getting into the realm of 
big business. But aside entirely 
from the financial end of it, it is 
big business when we look at the 
number of children whose lives are 
affected by the decisions our Soci- 
eties make. Thirty-five thousand 
children a year will bear a tremen- 
dous impact on the future of our 
whole community life. It is not a 
spectacular job. It is nothing that 
you can make a fire out of and 
then let it die down. It goes on 
year after year, on a comparatively 
even keel. It requires the support 
of volunteers who are willing to 
work at a non-spectacular job. We 
may have to enlist the services of 
many volunteers, because all that 
can be offered you in the future is 
work, and more work. 


Our Children’s 
Aid organization 
in this Province 
has now been 
built to a point 
where there is increasing public 


INCREASING 
CONFIDENCE 
IN CHILDREN’S 
AID SOCIETIES 
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confidence. Not long ago I sat in 
on a discussion regarding certain 
changes in our Provincial legisla- 
tion affecting statutes where pre- 
viously the Children’s Aid Societies 
had no function. There is now the 
tendency to amend them in such 
a way as to call upon additional 
services from our Children’s Aid 
Societies. 


There is an increasing necessity 
for greater numbers of women to 
be employed in war industry and 
there have been certain suggestions 
made with respect to the establish- 
ment of something in the nature of 
a widespread day-nursery organi- 
zation to provide care for the chil- 
dren of these women. We have had 
some discussion of that problem, 
and I say to you that the Chil- 
dren’s Aid organization appeared 
very prominently in these discus- 
sions. Then, there is the whole 
problem of the necessity of evacu- 
ating children. Where would our 
Children’s Aid Societies appear in 
that picture? There is the question 
of the organization of civilian de- 
fences. 


We here in Canada in our civil 
defence organization have abso- 
lutely neglected or ignored the 
necessity for the creation of a 
division to deal with welfare ser- 
vices. If these are organized, what 
part must our Children’s Aid Soci- 
eties play in the organization? 


It’s a big job. We havé a tre- 
mendous challenge ahead of us for 
the future. We cannot let down. 


‘a | 


L’Evolution Juridique 
de la Protection de l’Enfance 
dans la Province de Québec 


L Est fort difficile 4 un profane 
de traiter avec quelque autorité 
d’un probleme aussi complexe 

que la protection de l’enfance. Les 
formules de psychologie expérimen- 
tale, les données de la sociologie ne 
manquent guére, il est vrai. Mais la 
meilleure formule peut devenir dan- 
gereuse, voire mortelle dans ses 
conséquences, pour peu quelle 
serve a contretemps. Et la sociolo- 
gie ne doit pas étre le refuge des 
amateurs ou des improvisateurs de 
tout acabit. 


De méme, quelque parfaite que 
soit une loi sociale, elle n’a d’effet 
que si la masse en épouse de bon 
gré le principe. De tout temps 
nombre de lois dites “remédiatrices” 
n’ont comporté que des solutions 
temporaires. Toutefois comme c’est 
le premier pas qui cotte, il ne faut 
pas hésiter a le faire, méme au 
risque d’avoir plus tard 4 retraiter 
quelque peu et a changer de voie. 
Rien n’est plus dangereux que 1’i- 
nertie, rien de plus conforme a nos 
destinés modernes que le dyna- 
misme. Voila ce qui m’améne a ne 
considérer qu’un aspect de la ques- 
tion: Vévolution de la législation 
concernant la protection de .]’en- 
fance. Voila aussi sans doute ce & 
quoi songeait le batonnier général 
de la province de Québec, lorsqu’il 
écrivait en octobre dernier, dans la 
Revue du Barreau: 
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Le substitut du procureur-général 
de la province de Québec a bien 
youlu exposer a nos lecteurs le 
probleme de la_ protection de 
V’Enfance dans sa province. 


Rocer OvuIrMet 


“L’histoire de la législation démontre 
que les lois ne sont pas immuables. Le droit 
est soumis a la force inéluctable de lévolu- 
tion comme toutes les idées. En somme, les 
lois ne sont que l’expression des moeurs et 
des pensées de chaque époque. Elles n’ont 
rien de dogmatique et les sociétés les refont 
constamment. I] y a longtemps que la loi 
des Douze Tables, les Institutes de Justi- 
nien et les Coutumes ont disparu. S’il est 
vrai que quelques degrés de latitude bou- 
leversent la jurisprudence, on peut aussi 
affrmer que quelques décades modifient 
toute la législation. 

“Tl convient de respecter la tradition, 
nos anciennes lois et surtout notre Code 
civil, monument précieux de la sagesse, de 
la science et de l’expérience de nos prédé- 
cesseurs. Toutefois, ce n’est pas l’arche 
sacrosainte 4 laquelle il ne faut pas toucher. 
Les hommes et leurs institutions, les moeurs 
et les idées, sont sans cesse en mouvement 
et les lois, qui régissent les relations humaines 
et sont l’expression de la volonté sociale, 
doivent nécessairement en tenir compte. 
Fermer les yeux, c’est s’aveugler; refuser de 
suivre le progrés, c’est s’enliser. 

“Les avocats, en contact journalier avec 
le peuple, sont en mesure de suggérer au 
législateur les changements qui s’imposent 
dans l’intérét général de la société; c’est la 
l'une de leurs plus nobles attributions.” 

Ce dernier paragraphe, qui préte 
aux avocats un role dont ils ne se 
sont pas toujours souciés, m’a en- 
levé tous mes scrupules lorsqu’il 
s’est agi de “suggérer” aux autorités 
des changements dans notre législa- 
tion sociale touchant le bien-étre 
de l’enfance. On aurait tort de se 
géner pour offrir ses services béné- 





a lEtat, dans un domaine 
aussi important—méme au risque 
de ressembler & la mouche du 
coche. D’ailleurs, qui peut mesurer 
a l’avance l’effet des petites causes? 
Témoin la nouvelle loi proposée, il 
y a quinze jours, par lhonorable 
Hector Perrier, portant a seize ans 
lage de sortie des Ecoles d’indus- 
trie. . 

Notre monde évolue plus rapide- 
ment parfois qu’on ne peut l’écrire 
ou méme l’imaginer. La sociologie 
se précise, les services sociaux 
jouent peu a peu le role qui leur est 
dévolu. Voila plus de douze ans que 
notre province a mis a l’étude les 
problemes nés de cette évolution. 
Et nous avons bon espoir que d'ici 
peu de temps, de réels progres s’ac- 
compliront dans ce domaine sans 
pour cela que Québec ait perdu sa 
physionomie propre, ni cédé un 
seul de ses nombreux droits et pri- 
viléges. 

Ceux qui veulent faire vite et 
bien se montrent parfois impatients 
devant la lenteur du progres. Qu’ils 
regardent autour d’eux, et ils con- 
stateront que notre retard n’est 
pas inexplicable, non plus qu’inex- 
cusable. Un Etat unitaire peut 
paraitre plus propice au développe- 
ment uniforme et rapide des ser- 
vices sociaux: ce qui n’empéche 
une confédération, la Suisse, et un 
Etat fédératif, les Etats-Unis, de 
dépasser tous les autres pays sur 
bien des points. Quant a nous, 
avouons sans fausse honte nos dé- 
ficiences. Et avouons-les en nous 
servant du deuxiéme rapport de la 
Commission des assurances sociales, 
publié aux frais de la province en 
1930. Des personnalités cléricales et 


voles 


laiques n’avaient pas hésité alors 
d’adopter unanimement, sans y rien 
changer, les conclusions d’un rap- 
port de mademoiselle Charlotte 
Whitton. Et lon avait conclu ce 
qui suit: 


1.—La législation en matiere de 
protection doit étre entierement 
refondue. 

2.—Un bureau provincial pour la 
protection de l’enfance s’impose. 
3.—Des sociétés pour la protec- 
tion de Venfance devraient étre 
constituées dans les villes de plus 
de 25,000 ames. Ces sociétés sur- 
veilleraient la famille, dépiste- 
raient les cas de misére et de mau- 
vais traitements et porteraient 
devant le tribunal compétent les 
cas d’internement. Elles auraient 
la tutelle (guardianship) des en- 
fants qui leur seraient confiés. 


De plus, ces recommandations 
s’étendent aux sujets suivants: — 

Elles touchent a la durée de |’in- 
ternement et a la sortie des enfants 
d’une institution; a la fondation et 
la diffusion des institutions com- 
plémentaires comme les patronages, 
foyers et garderies; écoles mater- 
nelles—et a leur subvention; a la 
ségrégation des arriérés-mentaux et 
des enfants normaux; a l’améliora- 
tion de l’enseignement dans les in- 
stitutions de charité, au change- 
ment du nom d’école d’industrie 
en celui de “Foyers de l’Enfance”; 
a la répartition égale des frais d’en- 
tretien, etc., entre la province et les 
municipalités; au recul de lage de 
sortie des foyers de l’enfance jus- 
qu’a 16 ans. 

On ne peut done dire que notre 
province se soit désintéressée de 


o 





tous ces problemes. Mais les con- 
clusions du rapport de la Commis- 
sion des assurances sociales ne sont 
toujours pas dans nos Statuts. Aussi 
nous n’avons pas de loi organique 
pour protéger l’enfance. Nos socié- 
tés de protection ne sont pas revé- 
tues des pouvoirs voulus pour étre 
en mesure d’exercer une _ bienfai- 
sante influence dans les milieux qui 
en auraient besoin. Les enfants illé- 
gitimes sont a la merci de formules 
d’adoptions qui permettent de 
tristes abus—déja dénoncés maintes 
fois dans les journaux—et les en- 
fants légitimes vivant dans des 
foyers délabrés ou corrompus ne 
peuvent compter sur la protection 
légale qu’il leur faudrait. 

Nous n’avons pas de Surinten- 
dant du Bien-Etre de l’Enfance 
comme dans certaines autres pro- 
vinces — notamment la Colombie- 
Britannique et l'Ontario! nos agents 
de surveillance, surchargés de _ be- 
sogne, ne peuvent guére prévenir et 
la Cour des jeunes délinquants, bien 
qu’accomplissant un travail admi- 
rable, ne peut suffire a sa tache de 
“guérisseuse”’. Inutile d’ajouter que, 
dans les districts ruraux, on est 
encore littéralement dans l’enfance 
de Vart a tous les points de vue. 

Sait-on combien de lois intéres- 
sent lenfance dans la province de 
Québec? Au moins neuf sont con- 
signées dans nos nouveaux Statuts 
de 1941 sans compter cing titres du 
Code civil. Je me permets de les 
énumerer: — 
1.—La loi des fermes pour les prisonniers ou 


les jeunes délinquants (S.R.Q. 1941, 
chapitre 35) 

2.—La loi des prisons de réforme pour les 
jeunes délinquants (S.R.Q. 1941, chapi- 
tre $7) 


3.—La loi des écoles de réforme (S.R.Q. 
1941, chapitre 38) 

4.—La loi des écoles d’industrie (S.R.Q. 
1941, chapitre 39) 

5—La loi du travail dans les écoles de ré- 
forme et d’industrie (S.R.Q. 1941, 
chapitre 40) 

6—La loi du placement en apprentissage 
des enfants internés (S.R.Q. 1941, chapi- 
tre 41) 

7—La loi de 
chapitre 324) 

8.—La loi de la garde des enfants trouvés 
(S.R.Q. 1941 chapitre 325) 

9—La loi des enfants immigrants (S.R.Q. 
1941 chapitre 326) 


l'adoption (S.R.Q. 1941, 


TITRES DU CODE CIVIL— 
LIVRE PREMIER 
Titre 2iéme, chapitre 2: 
naissance. 


des actes de 


Titre 4i¢me, chapitre 5: de la surveil- 
lance des enfants mineurs du pére qui a 
disparu. 

Titre 7iéme, chapitre 1: de la filiation. 
chapitre 2: des preuves de la filiation 
des enfants légitimes; 

chapitre 3: des enfants naturels. 

: Titre Siéme; de la puissance paternelle. 
Titre 9i¢me: de la minorité, de la tu- 
telle et de l’émancipation (chapitres 1, 
2 et 8). 

Je ne puis entrer dans les détails 
sans déborder les cadres de cet 
article, mais a la lecture de toutes 
ces lois et a l’étude de ces titres et 
de ces chapitres, on se rendra 
compte facilement qu’il y a lieu, 
comme le recommande le rapport 
de la Commission, a une refonte 
compléte. Ainsi, a titre d’exemple, 
je me permettrai de souligner que 
la loi autorise encore |’établisse- 
ment de cayennes ou _ bateaux- 
prisons dans la province de Québec. 
C’est la une disposition surannée 
qui devrait disparaitre comme elle 
est disparue il y a déja passable- 
ment longtemps en Colombie-Bri- 








tannique. Quant a l’inspection, a la 
surveillance et a l’administration 
de nos écoles d’industrie et de ré- 
forme, elles sont laissées non pas 
nécessairement a des _ spécialistes 
des services sociaux, mais tout sim- 
plement a des inspecteurs de prisons 
qui ont les mémes pouvoirs que les 
inspecteurs des pénitenciers du 
Canada (chapitre 37, section 38, 
article 6) et a des directeurs qu’on 
appelle en anglais “managers”. 
Entre autre chose, la loi permet 
aussi le placement gratuit des en- 
fants en service domestique ou 
autrement, au choix des directeurs. 

Enfin la répartition du coit d’en- 
tretien et la procédure a suivre pour 
faire interner un enfant sont telle- 
ment complexes que personne en 
général ne veut se charger de la 
chose. Comme le dit le rapport 
“c’est laffaire de tout le monde et 
donc de personne”. Dans les villes 
ou existe une cour de jeunes dé- 
linquants la difficulté est évidem- 
ment moins grande. Mais ailleurs, 
c’est l’anarchie presque totale. 

Il faudrait donc comme nous 
Vavons déja suggéré aux autorités, 
une loi générale du bien-étre de 
lenfance qui, tout en sauvegardant 
les droits primordiaux de la fa- 
mille, accorderait des pouvoirs suf- 
fisants aux sociétés de protection— 
groupées sur la surveillance et |’au- 


torité d’un surintendant provincial 
du bien-étre—pour que la protec- 
tion de l’enfance soit enfin ratio- 
nalisée, systématisée, modernisée. 

I] est toujours difficile d’innover, 
surtout dans un domaine aussi dé- 
licat. Mais la comme ailleurs, Qué- 
bec ne peut plus hésiter et n’hé- 
sitera pas, j’en suis certain, a faire 
un grand pas en avant. Les autori- 
tés en la matiére s’accordent a ad- 
mettre que la protection de l’en- 
fance au Canada est en général plus 
avancée, mieux ordonnée sur le 
plan familial, plus humaine et plus 
naturelle qu’ailleurs, méme qu’aux 
Etats-Unis, ot lon déplore trop 
souvent I’exclusivisme des pouvoirs 
accordés a des tribunaux. 

Avec tous ces exemples sous les 
yeux, en profitant de l’expérience 
des autres, notre province peut 
facilement égaler et méme dépasser 
ses soeurs dans ce domaine. Pour 
cela cependant il faut que l’opinion 
publique réclame des réformes avec 
insistance, il faut aussi un mouve- 
ment concerté de toutes les élites 
conscientes de leur devoir de plus 
en plus impérieux. L’enfance est le 
bien le plus précieux. I] ne suffit pas 
de mettre des enfants au monde, il 
faut les protéger, les élever, en faire 
des citoyens capables de regarder 
la vie en face, sans trop d’appré- 
hension. 





“Social Welfare in the Catholic Church” is written by Marguerite T. Boylan 
and published by the Columbia University Press. 

Miss Marguerite T. Boylan, Executive Secretary of the Catholic Charities 
of the Diocese of Brooklyn has made a detailed study of the nature, the function, 
and the development of diocensan bureaux, with particular reference to the 
diocese which she is now serving. The third part of her book deals with general 
observations on the developments in this field and the implications for the 
future. To all those who are interested in the development of Catholic social 


work, this book will prove to be of inestimable value. 


M.H. 


Mrs. Philip S. Fisher, Vice-President 

and Mr. G. B. Clarke, General Sec- 

retary of the Montreal Family Wel- 

fare Association were delegates at 

this Conference. WELFARE is in- 

debted to Mr. Clarke for detail on 
the Conference programme. 


Biennial Meeting of the 
Family Welfare Association of America 


t Providence, Rhode Island, 
A on March the 28th and 
29th the Family Welfare 
Association of America held its 
biennial meeting with a total regi- 
stration of 423, representing 112 
cities in the United States and 
Canada. 
On the National level, 
the following sugges- 
tions were set forth: 
(1) That a national recruitment 
campaign for social work personnel 
be promoted through the unified 
efforts of all social case work 
agencies; (2) That scholarships in 
accredited training schools of social 
work be made available from fed- 
eral funds; and (3) That education 
which workers in war time receive 
while attending schools of social 
work should not be special or short 
courses. 

These courses should be in line 
with generally accepted standards 
of social work education, as there 
will be places in social agencies for 
such workers after the war is over. 
The adoption of these recommen- 
dations by the United States Fed- 
eral Authorities would bring social 
work training more in line with the 
Government programme for train- 
ing in the medical, engineering, and 
other professional fields. 

Within the local agencies there 
should be greater emphasis on ade- 


PERSONNEL 
PROBLEMS 
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quate personnel practices, includ- 
ing salaries, training in administra- 
tive positions, pension schemes, 
recruitment, and training of volun- 
teers as aides to professional work- 
ers. Stress is placed on the basic 
necessity of attempting to meet the 
competition from other fields in 
such matters as war work, salaries 
and pension plans. The lack of 
adequate pension schemes means 
that agencies are holding staff mem- 
bers long after their efficiency has 
passed and the absence of salary 
standards is so discouraging that 
many capable workers leave social 
work for better paid positions else- 
where. 

At the Conference, board mem- 
bers asked the following questions: 
Would lack of good personnel, re- 
sulting in poorer work, affect fin- 
ancial support? Could “priorities” 
be given to certain services by 
federal authorities and thus place 
the fact that social work is war 
work firmly in the minds of our 
communities? In the United States 
there are 2,000 professionally equip- 
ped workers in the family field and 
it is estimated by competent 
authorities that an additional 5,000 
workers are needed in this field 
alone. 

Probation officers are going into 
the Red Cross Home Service Divi- 
sion and Juvenile Courts are in 








turn drawing on personnel of family 
agencies. Men social workers being 
subject to the selective draft are 
being drained away for armed ser- 
vice. The war has greatly increased 
the demand for experienced, quali- 
fied workers in strategic jobs, and 
their removal has created the prob- 
lem of adequate supervision in 
training centres. 

Equally serious as the lack of 
adequate supervisory personnel is 
the fact that the supply of inex- 
perienced workers with full profes- 
sional education has never, from 
the start, met agency requirements, 
and has never caught up with 
agency demands. With the increas- 
ing appeal of war services with 
more attractive remuneration, there 
are fewer applicants to schools of 
social work. 

Despite serious 
personnel prob- 
ems, family 
agencies are more than ready to 
accept the challenge of helping to 
maintain community morale. Their 
slogan is not “Business as Usual” 
but “Lots of Usual Business”. Dele- 
gates were urged to stay on the 
job, and to remember that social 
work is war work. With the war 
time disturbances in normal com- 
munity and family life, there arises 
an additional responsibility to make 
the application of social work prac- 


INCREASING 
RESPONSIBILITY 


tices increasingly effective. Today 
individuals and families must func- 
tion to their fullest capacities as 
useful members of their community 
and their country. 

Through their knowledge of be- 
haviour and personality, family 
agencies are equipped to give 
special assistance to troubled fami- 
lies in such fields as the following: 
family budgetting, nutrition, visit- 
ing homemaker service, vocational 
guidance and counselling, marriage 
counselling, occupational rehabili- 
tation, housing projects, and con- 
sultation service to non-case work 
agencies. 

Increased public services in the 
United States leave little justifica- 
tion in the majority of communi- 
ties for private agencies whose 
primary function is relief for fami- 
lies and adults. A private agency’s 
function, more and more, is to fin- 
ance a quality of case work and 
psychiatric service that can deal 
with behaviour problems and prob- 
lems of individual and family ad- 
justments as part of the preventive 
programme of the community. 
Public agencies at the present time 
need support for services not con- 
nected with unemployment, and 
family agencies should accept lead- 
ership in focussing attention on new 
and unexpected community needs. 


J.E.L. 





Welfare and social workers, whose work takes them into so many different homes 
in all parts of the country, can help in the work of price control by making 
themselves familiar with the orders and regulations of the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board. They can then give correct information to puzzled housewives, and 
help to prevent the spread of dangerous rumours and misunderstandings. 


@ 


Concepts of Case Work 
and Democracy 


especT for the human being 
R is the basic concept of all 
case work and all social 
work. Eugene V. Debs once said: 
“Years ago I recognized my kinship 
with all living beings, and I made 


Margorie J. Smit 


makes possible the essential ele- 
ment of both a democratic society 
and of social work, and that ele- 
ment is, the concept of freedom to 


up my mind that 
I was not one bit 
better than the 
meanest of the 
earth. I said then, 
and I say now, 
that while there is 
a lower class, I am 
in it; while there is 
a criminal element, 
I am of it; while 
there is a soul in 
prison, I am not 
free.” 

And that, my 
friends, is the phil- 


During the spring of this 
year, fifty-two Winnipeg social 
workers met each day for a 
week in a case work seminar. 
Under the stimulating leader- 
ship of Miss Marjorie J. Smith 
of the University of Chicago, 
they took stock of their 
methods, re-affirmed the faiths 
of their profession, and “let 
their souls catch up with their 
bodies.”” (See newsnote re Sas- 
katoon Family Welfare Bureau 
in this issue). 

This article is an abbrevi- 
ation of Miss Smith’s address 
to the closing luncheon. It will 
bring searching thoughts to the 


grow and become 
an individual. In 
that respect for 
others, we see the 
case work empha- 
sis upon the client’s 
right to self-deter- 
mination and self- 
development. If 
the individual (as 
well as the worker) 
in utilizing fully 
what opportunities 
there are for devel- 
opment, forms a 
habit of respecting 


osophy of case 
work. If we feel 
that we are made 
of better stuff than old Willie 
Jenkins from up in the hills who 
comes whining to the welfare of- 
fice, then we are assuming position 
and pinning upon ourselves the 
badge of the “annointed”. If we 
feel superior to poor, slow-witted 
Mrs. Jennie Watson who cannot 
keep her house clean nor spend her 
relief allowance with good judg- 
ment, then we belong in another 
system of living—not in a demo- 
cracy. And it is that respect for 
human beings, in themselves, that 


experienced case worker. 
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other individuals, 
then we have a 
sound foundation 
for real growth in relationships 
with others. 


That a client has a 
THE RIGHT sight to be himself, 
OF THE a 
INDIVIDUAL *° make his own de- 

cisions, and to work 
out his own problems, is an exten- 
sion of the deeply rooted case work 
belief in self-help. Earlier concepts 
of self-help were largely economic. 
It was felt that the client should 
mobilize his own resources, his 
work capacity, the resources of 
family and community, and help 
from the worker was directed to- 











ward getting this sort of activity 
from him. 

Doctors for a long time have 
been training their diabetic pati- 
ents to handle their own treat- 
ment, and that training is directed 
toward helping patients live with 
their disability, not only to follow 
orders. Inexperienced case workers 
find it difficult to believe that cli- 
ents in an unjust economic order 
or in bad individual circumstances 
can do anything to solve their 
practical situations. Even harder is 
it to understand that a person to 
make good psychologically or to 
grow emotionally must be allowed 
to do so by his own efforts and 
must be allowed to make good in 
his own way. 

Thus it is that recently we have 
directed the idea of self-help to- 
ward the emotional sphere. We 
help the client to find himself, to 
relate himself to society. We do 
not adjust the client, but we accept 
the client as he is. We help him 
find himself, first, as he is, not as 
we would like him to be or think 
he ought to be. We start from the 
point at which the client finds him- 
self and we help him go the way 
he wishes to go in his own way— 
help him to relate himself to 
society in his own way. 

There is a quotation from Freida 
Lawrence’s biography of the poet, 
D. H. Lawrence, “Not I, But the 
Wind”. She said, “he wanted 
people to be as they came out of 
the hands of the Lord—not to 
violate them but gently adjust 
them to life in their own capacity”. 

When behaviour is controlled 
from outside an individual we get 





submission and the totalitarian 
ideal. People do not grow under a 
dictatorship. On the other hand, 
when behaviour follows its own un- 
controlled impulses we get a brand 
of individualism which is anarchy. 
The social worker does not believe 
in slave-like submission nor in 
rugged individualism, but in social 
individualism. 


a To eS 
é INEM, rec . e ‘ 
SUPERCEDES ‘°Cemt times a 
CONTROL very interesting 


development in 
the administration of public assis- 
tance. Clients are nowadays en- 
couraged toward participation in 
establishing their own eligibility 
and in doing as much in presenting 
their own cases as possible, Case 
work thus becomes more business- 
like and less coercive. We see a 
partnership between worker and 
client—a truly democratic process. 

Sometimes we do have to act for 
people and to so act requires much 
wisdom, skill and courage, but 
usually we do not have to act for 
people. We do not often have to 
investigate without consent—we 
don’t have to interview individuals 
about our client without his con- 
sent if we are operating on a part- 
nership basis. We don’t have to 
arrange things behind people’s 
backs, nor coax and persuade them 
into decisions which they can very 
well make themselves. 

On the other hand, it goes with- 
out saying, that not all people are 
equally capable of self-direction, 
and the obligation of the social 
worker to society to protect and 
control the individual when neces- 
sary remains. 
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The _ social 
worker, if he is 
to leave behind 
and forget attitudes toward clients 
that are moralistic or coercive, 
must first be able to understand 
himself and his own emotional 
drives and impulses before he can 
truly accept the bad feelings, ag- 
gression, or love and gratitude of 
clients. Do you like the clients who 
continually express their gratitude 
to you personally? What is your 
reaction to the very noisy and 
aggressive client who blames you 
for all the ills he has experienced? 
Social workers, if they themselves 
are to develop in their work with 
other human beings, must move 
from intolerance of the client’s 
conduct to tolerance and finally to 
understanding. True understanding 
of others is neither tolerance nor 
intolerance. Tolerance implies that 
there is some thing we feel we must 
tolerate. When we actually under- 
stand, we set no standards which 
require tolerance or which make 
for intolerance. The case worker as 
depicted in the movies is either 
hardboiled or over-sentimental. The 
good worker is neither. On the one 
hand, a worker would be of little 
use to his clients if he did not 
genuinely care about them and 
were not interested in them, but 
on the other hand, he may be 
damaging to them if he exploits 
that interest to the point of being 
curious, or to a desire to manage 
people, or a need to have them like 
him for what he does for them. One 
of the most valuable assets a social 
worker can have is a certain re- 
ticence, a reserve, a control of 


TOLERANCE OR 
UNDERSTANDING 








curiosity, a control of the impulse 
to serve. 

Social work has 
always been con- 
cerned with the 
family as the primary social unit. 
The family is certainly the place 
where feelings begin. There is one 
inherent danger in a democratic 
society and that is that democracy 
fails to give the individual a feel- 
ing of “belonging”. The totalitarian 
systems or the absolute monarch 
give to the individual a protection 
and a sense of being enveloped by 
a greater power which democracy 
with its basis of freedom of action 
and lack of constraint cannot give. 
In a democracy we have a brother- 
brother relationship. In a totali- 
tarian state, the relationship is that 
of parent and child, with a certain 
definite pattern of life, a setting 
which gives a feeling of belonging. 
In a democracy we can replace 
this failure to give a feeling of 
security only through the fullest 
development of family life. It is 
because of this we emphasize in 
social work the ideal of having 
every child grow up in his own 
family and if not in his own family, 
then in another family which can 
give him the same feeling. 


THE FEELING 
OF BELONGING 


In working with your families it 
is not only essential that you help 
each individual in his relationships 
with his family so that he may feel 
he belongs to that group, but it is 
also essential to help your family 
as a unit feel that they belong to 
their community—that they are a 
part of its life and that they are 
accepted by others in the com- 
munity. Have you helped a family 








to find neighbourly friends, have 
you pointed out to them the possi- 
bilities of groups to which they 
might belong, have you interpreted 
to others in the community the 
need of your family for acceptance 
by the community so that they 
may feel as though they belong 
and may take part in the demo- 
cratic processes of community life? 


In this country, under the demo- 
cratic ideal we have given the 
family freedom to be itself, to 
develop its own life, just as we 
have to individuals. We have not 
sought to bring the family under 
outside guidance and control. It is 
interesting to note that the totali- 
tarian states attack most vigorous- 
ly their only strong rivals in the 
matter of giving individuals that 
feeling of belongingness — the 
family and the church. 


As social workers we 


— ah recognize that 
OUTER 
FACTORS all problems are both 


individual and social. 
A case is a complex of inner and 
outer factors. There are unmanage- 
able factors in environment which 
cannot be changed by any case 
work approach. Only a broad scale 
reorganization of the economic 
structure would bring those factors 
to terms. In your “back wash” 
populations, your stranded popu- 
lations in the regions where an in- 
dustry has moved out, nothing in 
the case work method can meet 
the problems of these communities 
or develop new industries. On 
the other hand, the typical case 
situation involves an_ individual 


human being in conflict with en- 
vironmental factors or 


with a 





deficiency within himself which 
must be compensated for by com- 
munity resources, or again the 
client may be in conflict with him- 
self as well as society. All of which 
means that the individual problem 
will determine what approach the 
case worker will take. Human 
rights imply common treatment for 
all, but human needs indicate, that 
within broad classifications, treat- 
ment shall be differentiated accord- 
ing to the problem. 

No two applications for aid to 
dependent children, or old age 
assistance or unemployment relief 
are exactly alike. Too often, be- 
cause we must consider assistance 
in categories, we begin to think of 
people in categories. The rules, 
regulations, and laws are alike in 
all instances, but within that frame 
which defines our function, there is 
no limitation as to our attitudes 
toward or our understanding of 
the individual client and his pro- 
blems. We are free to be sensitive 
to the peculiar needs of the in- 
dividual. 

A democratic so- 
ciety differs from 
others in that 
many of its im- 
portant decisions are based upon 
the majority vote of its members. 
The ignorant have the same vote 
as the educated. Therefore, al- 
though certainly there is a place 
for higher education in a democra- 
cy, the emphasis must be on raising 
the educational level of the least 
advantaged groups. The same is 
true of economic disadvantage. 
Each individual who is poor, frus- 
trated or pinched has an equal 


THE WARP 
AND WOOF OF 
DEMOCRACY 
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vote. Matters of good housing, 
health, economic opportunity, and 
employment are not only impor- 
tant but imperative. Our democra- 
cy will be swallowed up and 
overwhelmed by bitter revenge if 
large sections of the population go 
in want—not only in want of food 
and shelter and clothing, but also 
in want of opportunity to achieve 
and to belong. As social workers 
we must be aware of all the needs 
of all the people. 


Back of the democratic form of 
government lies an emerging atti- 





tude toward fellow man—faith in 
others, a confiding in the group of 
one’s destiny, a growing tolerance 
of other points of view and other 
drives. These are the mainsprings 
of a democratic society and these 
are the sources of social work. 

May we repeat again that 
the most important source of 
democracy and the very basis of 
social work is that deep consider- 
ation for the personality of every 
human being—a recognition of the 
very sacredness of human life—a 
respect for man as he is. 





SASKATOON’S FAMILY WORK 


The Family Welfare Bureau of Saskatoon had an annual meeting. (Another 
one!) The Executive Secretary, Miss Margaret B. Dick, presented a report. 
(They all do!) Yes, but here is the difference. 


This one was so well written, and it evidenced such a finely balanced 
evaluation of all the influences that build up good family life, that one was very 
tempted to publish the whole report. You would probably have read it from 
beginning to end. 


The report opened with the suggestion that we emulate the natives of whom 
a missionary tells: “The native servants had been carrying him across country and 
had been putting forth every effort to get him to his destination in time to catch 
a boat. One morning, however, he found that they had made no attempt to 
break camp, and were apparently doing nothing. When rebuked they explained 
that they had been travelling too fast, and now they were going to wait until 
their souls caught up with their bodies”. 


The Secretary’s report runs through statistics for the year—Intensive service 
to 112 families, incidental to 267, 1614 visits—(less than last year because they 
had no car this year)—and many other details of the accomplishments of 
their two workers. Forty families were referred by the Dependents’ Allowance 
Board and Department of National Defence, 6 of them involved administration of 
allowances. “These are amongst our most difficult and thankless tasks.” 


Alarm about a housing situation, interpretative addresses to 25 organizations 
and improvement of team-work with other agencies as cultivated by their Council 
of Agencies, all indicate their recognition of city-wide influences and bearing of 
these on the cultivation of wholesome family life. Work with the students at the 
University of Saskatchewan, advising suitable ones to train for professional social 
work, gives evidence of regard for the future and for the whole Canadian field 
of social work. “My admiration for the courage and vision of the first Board and 
staff, who launched the agency 10 years ago on such sound lines, grows daily,” 
says Miss Dick. Past, present, and future are being thought of as one continuous 
whole. AEP. 
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Nova Scotia 
Children’s Protection Act 
has been amended during the pre- 
sent session of the Legislature to 
provide for substantial grants to 
Children’s Aid Societies from pro- 
vincial funds. 

Money paid to a Society from 
municipal sources will now be in- 
creased by an equal sum from the 
province up to a maximum of 
$1,000. The province will only 
make such a grant if the money 
from municipal sources is not less 
than the average yearly sum paid 
to the Society during the two pre- 
ceding years. Money raised from 
private sources may also be match- 
ed by provincial funds under the 
same controls. Compliance with 
regulations made by the province 
is essential. 

Authority is given to the Gover- 
nor in Council to make regulations 
covering standards and methods of 
work of Children’s Aid Societies, 
the securing of information in re- 
gard to the receipt of provincial 
funds, and the qualifications of 


Children’s Aid Society agents. 
* * * 


The 


The coverage of the Mothers’ 
Allowance Act has been expanded 
through recent amendments. The 
definition of “child” is widened to 
include those who have been legal- 
ly adopted under Nova _ Scotia 
legislation. 

A mother of two or more depen- 
dent children whose husband is an 
inmate of a public institution for 
the treatment of mental illness or 
tuberculosis may now receive an 
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allowance. When the father is an 
inmate of an institution as indicat- 
ed above no application for assist- 
ance for an adopted child will be 
considered unless the adoption was 
completed prior to the father’s ad- 
mission. 

Other qualifications are amended 
to bring them into conformity with 
the increased coverage of the legi- 
slation. 


Quebec 


In Quebec the Legislative Assem- 
bly has passed a bill amending the 
Needy Mothers’ Assistance Act. 
This bill when it finally becomes 
law will grant a pension to the wife 
of a totally disabled husband. Pre- 
viously he had to be totally dis- 
abled and in hospital. The right of 
an allowance will also be available 
to the wives and widows of British 
subjects regardless of the length of 
time they have been British sub- 
jects. Formerly only those who had 
been British subjects for fifteen 
years could obtain pensions. 


Ontario 

The Department of Public Wel- 
fare Act has been amended to give 
the Department authority to estab- 
lish day nurseries and to make 
regulations for controlling their 
organization, and the operation and 
licensing of them. 

* % * 


An amendment to the Children’s 
Protection Act provides special 
provincial assistance for the relief 
of any municipality in a territorial 
district other than a city or town 





when, in the opinion of the Minis- 

ter, liability under Section 10 of 

the Act would unduly burden the 

municipality. 
* * 

The Deserted Wives and Chil- 
dren’s Maintenance Act has been 
amended in such a way as to per- 
mit a judge or magistrate who 
makes the maintenance order to 
require the person against whom 
the order is made to report regu- 
larly to a probation officer in regard 
to keeping up the payments as set 
forth in the order. This provision, 
however, is not of general applica- 
tion and applies only where the 
person for whose benefit the order 
is made, is, or is likely to become, 
a public charge. 

* * * 

An arrangement has recently 
been completed whereby Old Age 
pensioners and all those who bene- 
fit directly from payments through 
Mothers’ Allowances will enjoy the 
services of the medical scheme 
which has operated successfully for 
several years now in regard to re- 
lief recipients. This should prove 
to be an important service to a 
large and growing number of people 
who otherwise would not have 
available regular medical assist- 
ance. 

Saskatchewan 

Mothers’ Allowances schedules 

in Saskatchewan have been in- 


creased as much as 25% in some 
instances. A mother with one child 
now receives $10.00, an increase of 
$2.00, and a mother with two chil- 
dren $15.00, an increase of $3.00. 
The maximum is increased from 
$44.00 to $48.00. 








Alberta 

An Act has been passed during 
the current session of the Legisla- 
ture providing for an additional 
$5.00 per month to Old Age Pen- 
sioners and Blind pensioners resi- 
dent in Alberta who were granted 
their pensions by the Alberta pen- 
sion authority. 


British Columbia 
The Old Age Pension Act has 
been amended to provide for the 
transfer of the administration of 
Old Age Pensions from the Work- 
men’s Compensation Board to the 
Department of the Provincial Sec- 
retary. This is a further step in 
the co-ordination of British Colum- 
bia’s welfare services. 
* * * 
Orders-in-Council have been 
passed whereby both the recipients 
of Old Age pensions and Mothers’ 
Allowances will receive up to an 
additional $5.00 per month. Special 
regulations are being worked out in 
regard to the detailed administra- 
tion of the extra $5.00 per month to 
families receiving Mothers’ Allow- 
ances. , i ‘a 


A Bill has been introduced deal- 
ing with post-war rehabilitation 
measures. Recognition is given to 
the fact that employment is now 
at a peak which will be most diffi- 
cult to maintain after the war. It 
is therefore essential for plans to 
be worked out to ease the situation 
as much as possible. With this in 
mind a Post-War Rehabilitation 
Council is to be appointed. The 
powers and duties of the Council 
will cover a wide range of research 
in economic and social problems. 








From Relief 


Late Professor of Public 
Welfare Administration in 
the University of Chicago. 


to Social Security 


HESE addresses and papers* 

cover the development of 

public services in the United 
States during the ten depression 
years 1929-39, As the only social 
worker at the head of an im- 
portant Federal Bureau when the 
financial collapse of 1929 brought 
misery to twenty million persons, 
Grace Abbott presented before 
Senate Committees and other im- 
portant bodies from time to time 
during these years her plans for 
mitigating some of the most serious 
social consequences of the depres- 
sion. She admits that the United 
States entered the depression with 
a public assistance programme 
grounded in the law and the social 
philosophy of the Elizabethan 
Poor Law of 1601. Part of the 
permanent programme for which 
she pleaded was a modern cate- 
gorical form of relief which 
stemmed from the twentieth in- 
stead of from the seventeenth 
century; a plan which would in- 
clude (1) unemployment com- 
pensation, (2) a public works pro- 
gramme, and (3) grants-in-aid to 
the States. She is entirely clear in 
her statements that unemploy- 
compensation is a_ relief 
measure of great social and econo- 
mic importance, but still a pallia- 
tive. It will not prevent unemploy- 
ment nor make public relief un- 
necessary. Likewise, work relief is 
no cure. 


ment 


*Published by 
Press, Chicago. 


the University of Chicago 





GRACE ABBOTT 


In preparing a bibliography of 
her sister’s published work cover- 
ing three decades, Edith Abbott 
says that she was struck by the 
fact that this series of papers, 
written during the last ten years, 
would be useful to those interested 
in these still urgent questions, and 
without doubt they will be. 

She makes the dismal prophecy 
that other depressions will come, 
with new waves of unemployment 
and destitution. Time only will tell 
whether she or Britain’s Labour 
Minister is right. Mr. Bevin has 
said that never again shall mass 
unemployment and_ poverty be 
tolerated—that a new age must be 
built. But whichever is the truer 
prophet, Canadian readers will find 
much of value and interest in this 
volume, because Miss Abbott’s 
conclusions have been drawn from 
31 years spent in active service in 
the public welfare field. As a mem- 
ber of President Roosevelt’s Coun- 
cil on Social Security she helped 
to frame the Social Security Act,— 
the President’s permanent relief 
plan. 

Her Los Angeles lectures in 1939, 
coming almost at the close of her 
life, reveal her penetrating analy- 
sis— 

“With a world-wide depression 
that had its roots in the last great 
war, complicated and deepened in 
America by years of drought and 
flood in many sections of the 
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country, the suffering was almost 
universal. Many lessons have been 
learned during these black years; 
but our country had not yet 
learned how to prevent unemploy- 
ment, and we are without an ade- 
quate national programme for 
investigating and relieving the 
suffering which is caused by un- 
employment... . The uncontrolled 
and undirected free enterprise on 
which our economic structure is 
based has meant not only that we 
must expect these cycles of extra- 
ordinary unemployment, but that 
we must plan for the unemploy- 
ment that exists even in periods of 
great prosperity. . . . The so-called 
‘rugged individualism’ and ‘free- 
dom from regimentation’ of the 
past were bought at a very heavy 
cost for the worker and _his 
children. . . . Unemployment may 
be regarded in greater or less 
degree as the inevitable result of 
our industrial system. Our econo- 
mic life is based upon it. A 
democracy which supports this 
system should make adequate and 
democratic provision for its vic- 
tims, recognizing the costs of their 
care as the price it pays for the 
continuance of the capitalist sys- 
tem. Certainly, those who profit 
most by this system should be the 
ones to insist that these costs be 
cheerfully met.” 


Miss Abbott set forth the work- 
ing hypothesis of social workers 
with respect to the dividing line 
between private and public under- 
takings as the theory that the 
State should undertake a service 
whenever it becomes clear that it 
will be more adequately performed 


by the public authority than by 
the private agency or when the 
resources of both are necessary to 
meet the needs that are now 
recognized and were not formerly 
accepted as necessary. She believed 
that if needs were to be met ade- 
quately the State must eventually 
assume the responsibility for most 
of the costs of our social services, 
and especially provision for the 
unemployed should be paid from 
tax funds, in her judgment. 

As England abandoned the old 
Boards of Guardians and the old 
parish-union relief, and made the 
county the unit of relief adminis- 
tration, so, Miss Abbott con- 
cluded, that relief funds may come 
from a distance, but administra- 
tion of these funds must be on a 
county basis. Finally, and em- 
phatically. Federal and _ State 
grants-in-aid should be given only 
if the local administration is on an 
efficient and non-political basis. 

The role of the private agency is 
as the initiator of projects, the 
standard-setting agency. 

Miss Abbott believed that public 
welfare officials should be social 
workers of executive experience 
and capacity for leadership; that 
the system of appointment should 
be by examination,—the so-called 
merit or civil service system,—and 
that they should not be removed 
except for cause. 

“One of the principal advantages 
of a civil service examination for 
important executive positions is 
that setting up standards of train- 
ing and experience as a basis for 
admission to the examination edu- 
cates the public as to the services 





which the person to be appointed 
should be qualified to direct. 
Moreover, it provides what is very 
important in the public service, a 
method of laying all the cards on 
the table so that it is made en- 
tirely clear that special fitness for 
the job is to be the sole test in the 
appointment. It is, of course, im- 
portant that the examination 
should include an interview so that 
the elusive characteristic known as 
personality in addition to training 
and experience may be considered 
in making the appointment of im- 
portant administrative officials.” 


In her statement before a United 
States Senate Committee dealing 
with the tragedy of transients, she 
stated that residence laws based 
on the theory of local responsibility 
for relief also are a hand-down 
from the Elizabethan Poor Law, 
totally unsuited to cope with a 
national problem, especially where 
transients have lost residence 
everywhere. Her solution was to 
discourage wandering, and for the 
Federal Government, in coopera- 
tion with the States and _ local 
communities, to develop inside the 
local community a central regis- 
tration bureau where there would 
be an interview with each tran- 
sient which would be the basis for 
temporary shelter, an opportunity 
for a bath, for cleanliness, and to 
secure wholesome food and neces- 
sary medical care. Then some plan 
should be made for a longer period 
of care. 


For thirteen years prior to 1934 
Grace Abbott was Chief of the 
Federal Children’s Bureau at Wash- 


ington. Her primary concern for 





those years, and not in _ lesser 
degree in later years, was for the 
children whom she saw demoral- 
ized, not by adequate but by what 
she called pauper relief. 

“These relief crises have left 
their physical marks on the very 
bones of the children . . . 7 million 
under 16 years of age on unemploy- 
ment relief. . . . They will surely 
have in the long future a bitter 
remembrance of the way the Gov- 
ernment left them and their fathers 
and mothers to endure the effects 
of a grave financial collapse which 
was in no way of their making.... 
Health—perhaps the most im- 
portant of all gifts to children— 
has been largely determined by 
economic conditions.” 

Again and again Miss Abbott 
returns to her original thesis— 
public responsibility and the neces- 
sity of making progress toward a 
new social order, eliminating in- 
justices and working from causes 
toward remedies. She was under 
no illusions as to the limitations 
of the Social Security Act. 

“In attempting to evaluate the 
Social Security Act, even those of 
us who are its best friends must 
admit at once that it did not come 
into existence as a perfect piece of 
legislation. It has limitations, of 
course, not only in the inevitable 
omission of certain important ser- 
vices but in the necessarily ex- 
perimental character of some of 
the attempts to provide new and 
difficult services on a nation-wide 
scale under our federal ‘system. 
That is, we must acknowledge that 
there are both sins of omission and 


sins of commission. Looking for 
Continued on page 40 
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recently held with the Depart- 

ment of Labour on the subject 
of “Women in Industry”, as re- 
ported fully in the last issue of 
WELFARE, the Canadian Welfare 
Council now learns that definite 
steps have been taken to deal with 
the problems created in this field 
through the appointment, under the 
Director of Selective Service, of 
Mrs. Rex Eaton of Vancouver to 
head up the phases of the Na- 
tional Selective Service Programme 
which concern women. 


Piccentirh from the discussions 


Mrs. Eaton took over her respon- 
sibilities on May 5th. She has had 
a wide background of experience 
in labour problems through the fact 
that she has been for years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Industrial Re- 
lations in the Province of British 
Columbia, and through this has 
dealt with the legislation covering 
hours of work, minimum wages, 
and conditions of work for both 
men and women. 

Mrs. Eaton also enjoys the dis- 
tinction of having been the first 
woman appointed in Canada _ to 
handle a labour dispute, having 
served in this capacity in connec- 
tion with a hospital dispute in 
British Columbia under the provi- 
sions of the Industrial Conciliation 
and Arbitration Act. Mrs. Eaton 
has also acted as chairman of the 


Urban Occupational Section of the 
Dominion-Provincial Youth Train- 
ing Plan insofar as it applies to 
British Columbia. She has served 
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on provincial committees dealing 
with the status of domestic servants 
and with working conditions among 
hospital employees, with particular 
emphasis on nurses and nursing 
students. She has served in the past 
as a board member of. the Y.W. 
C.A., and is also a past president 
of the Local Council of Women in 
Vancouver. 


Her church affiliation is Baptist, 
and she has in past years taken an 
active part in the various activities 
connected with the First Baptist 
Church in Vancouver. 


Mrs. Eaton combines a know- 
ledge of the field of industry and 
labour relations where women are 
concerned with an appreciation of 
the point of view of the community 
welfare agencies. It is this blended 
point of view which will be needed 
progressively as the National Selec- 
tive Service Programme draws 
more and more women from the 
home into industrial employment. 


* * * 


Answering the request of the 
Women’s Bureau of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, Elisabeth 
Christman, Executive Secretary of 
the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America, has been 
released for the duration and will 
be assigned to work in connection 
with the 2,000,000 women who will 
enter war production plants dur- 
ing the next year. Miss Christman 
knows out of long experience 
women’s needs, their attitudes and 
the way they work. 





Mr. E. W. Griffith, formerly 
Relief Administrator for the Pro- 
vince of British Columbia, has re- 
cently been appointed Assistant 
Deputy Provincial Secretary. 

Miss Laura Holland, formerly 
Chief Inspector of Welfare Institu- 
tions, with offices in Vancouver, has 
been appointed as Special Adviser 
on matters of social welfare policy 
to the Provincial Secretary, Hon- 
ourable G. S. Pearson. She will now 
live in Victoria. 

Both these changes have been 
occasioned by the departure of Dr. 
George F. Davidson to Ottawa, as 
Executive Director of the Canadian 


Welfare Council. 
* * * 


Mr. Christian Smith, who re- 
cently joined the staff of the Wind- 


sor Daily Star, evidently could not 
resist the call of the West for he 
has once more returned to the fold 
of the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. In 
the vernacular “What has Sas- 
katchewan got that the East 
hasn’t got?” Welfare workers in 
Saskatoon will welcome him back 
for he has been one of their 
strongest supporters. 
* * * 


Mrs. Mary Bishop, a_ trained 
social worker, has been appointed 
agent for the Children’s Aid Society 
of the City of Saint John, New 
Brunswick, and the Counties of 
Saint John and Albert. She suc- 
ceeds Miss Byrd Corbet who has 
enlisted in the Canadian Women’s 
Auxiliary Air Force. 


Division on Special Services 
Department of National Defence 


HE Department of National 
Defence has, within the past 
month, authorized the estab- 
lishment within the Army of a 
Division on Special Services to 
study and deal with problems af- 
fecting the morale of the Forces. 


This Division will consist of two 
main branches,—the job of one 
being to collect information from 
all possible sources on the subject, 
not only with regard to factors 
directly affecting the morale of the 
troops themselves, but also with 
regard to factors indirectly affect- 


ing their morale through family 
conditions of those whom the sol- 
diers have left at home. 


The other main branch of this 
Service will be the Action Branch, 
whose job it will be to deal with 
the conditions which are shown to 
have been developing in an en- 
deavour to eliminate any factors 
which seem to be resulting in low- 
ered morale. 


Captain R. A. Pender has been 
placed in charge of the Research 
and Information Branch of this 


newly created Division, and Major 
Continued on page 38 
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Edmonton 

Miss Lillian Thomson, Executive 
Director of the Edmonton Council 
of Social Agencies has recently pre- 
sented a masterly report on the 
work of the Council during the past 
year. To quote from the report, 
“The field of activities was almost 
unbounded. Members did every- 
thing from worrying over children’s 
playthings to founding a Family 
Welfare Bureau, from counting 
Christmas hampers to inaugurating 
«a Community Chest. They became 
academic and studied the technique 
of social case work. They became 
domestic and did things about 
food. Like Shelley, the Council of 
1941 found ‘life like a dome of 
many coloured glass’. But this is 
an Annual Report and would not 
be legal tender without details—”. 

There are solid achievements to 
record. The Community Chest has 
become a reality. A new Family 
Welfare Bureau has been organized 


with which the Catholic Welfare 
Bureau has been amalgamated. 


Miss Kathleen Jackson, formerly 
of Vancouver is the executive 
director of the new Bureau. 


The Council’s stand has been 
strengthened by these develop- 
ments in trying to prevent duplica- 
tion of effort and to build up good 
quality of social work. To quote 
Miss Thomson again, — “There 
never was a year in which sound 
community organization was more 
sorely needed than in 1942”, 


Councils of Social Agencies 
News Notes 
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The protection of family life, the 
preservation and improvement of 
health, the safeguarding of children 
and the guidance of youth have all 
been given detailed consideration 
through the divisions of the Coun- 
cil. There has been a constant at- 
tempt to see the community’s 
problems as a whole and to have 
the Council geared for efficient 
service in our total war effort. 


The Juvenile Court has a new 
judge, Canon A. M. Trendell. 
Canon Trendell has been Chairman 
of the Child Welfare Division of 
the Council. 


Calgary 
Mr. John E. Wodell of the Cal- 
gary Herald has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Calgary Council of 
Social Agencies. 


* * * 


Miss Mary Livesey, Superin- 
tendent of Social Service, Calgary 
Council of Social Agencies reports 
a quickening interest in the work 
of the Council. This outlook has 
been further encouraged through 
the genial personality of Captain 
Robinson of the C.N.1.B., who came 
from Vancouver recently to address 
the Calgary Council on “Planning, 
Mobilizing and Rationing of Com- 
munity Services in Peace and War”. 


London 
The Council has acquired an 
office in the Huron and Erie Build- 
ing where the Index and Central 














Volunteer Bureau also have pleas- 
ant adequate quarters. 

Mrs. W. B. Harvey is the new 
executive of the London Council. 
She is a graduate of the University 
of Saskatchewan and has taken 
graduate work in Social Service 
Administration at John Hopkins 
and the University of Chicago. She 
has had experience in the Public 
Welfare field in Wisconsin and 
Illinois, and in private agencies in 
Baltimore and Cincinnati. 

* * * 


Miss Katherine MacLeod, a gra- 
duate of Mount Allison University 
is in charge of the Central Index. 
She has taken graduate work in 
the field of education at Dalhousie 
University. Before coming to Lon- 
don, she taught in Kentville, Nova 
Scotia, and at the Ottawa Ladies’ 
College, Ottawa. 


DIVISION ON SPECIAL SERVICES... 


Blair M. Clerk, formerly executive 
director of the Vancouver Welfare 
Federation, and more recently exe- 
cutive director of the Canadian 
War Services Fund, has been plac- 
ed in charge of the Action Branch. 

The civilian welfare agencies of 
the country are definitely in a posi- 
tion to contribute to the success of 
this effort through the supplying of 
information from their own experi- 
ence as to the factors which they 
see operating in the local com- 
munity affecting the welfare of 
soldiers’ dependents, and indirectly, 
therefore, affecting the morale of 


the soldiers themselves. 
a 


An interesting project has been 
initiated in the matter of publicity 
for the Community Chest. Profes- 
sor W. A. Thompson who is head 
of the Department of Business 
Administration at the University 
of Western Ontario serves as one 
of two Chairmen for the Publicity 
Committee of the Chest. He has 
assigned his senior class in adver- 
tising the project of “A Publicity 
Campaign for the London Com- 
munity Chest”. Keen interest has 
been shown and one lasting gain 
will be a group of young men with 
some appreciation of the work of 
social agencies. 


* * * 


A Social Service Directory for 
London has recently been mimeo- 
graphed. 


Continued from page 36 


Preliminary discussions have 
already been held between the 
Welfare Council and these newly 
appointed officers, along with re- 
presentatives of a number of 
community welfare agencies across 
Canada. These meetings were held 
at the time of the Canadian 
Conference on Social Work in 
Montreal, and as a result of the 
meetings steps have already been 
taken to circularize the welfare 
agencies throughout the country 
with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion which will be of use to the 
Division on Special Services in con- 
nection with their problems. G.F.D. 
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Inside Latin America 


very thinking Canadian will 

want to read this timely book 

“Inside Latin America”, writ- 
ten by John Gunther. It is a com- 
panion book to “Inside Europe” 
and “Inside Asia”. There are doubt- 
less some flaws in this study, for 
Gunther spent only five months in 
Latin America, a short period com- 
pared to the length of time he 
devoted to his study of Europe. 

In this readable and reliable 
modern history of our southern 
neighbours, the subject is dealt 
with from three points of view: 
political, social, and economic. We 
see portrayed the many divergences 
in national character and political 
outlook. Each of the twenty re- 
publics is considered in relation 
to its degree of friendliness or anti- 
pathy towards a Pan-American 
armed solidarity. Gunther is also 
greatly preoccupied with Fifth 
Column activity. He deals with 
what the Nazis are doing in Latin 
America and what the Latin 
American countries are doing in 
regard to them and to the com- 
mon defence implied in the good 
neighbour policy of the United 
States. 

No matter whether it be Peru, 
Mexico, Bolivia, or any of the 
other countries which holds the 
interest of the reader, he will find 
his favoured country brilliantly 
described, and its present situation 
summed up with enough back- 
ground to make it most informative. 


By courtesy of the Ottawa Library 
Association WELFARE will review 
each issue, the season’s best book 
of “social significance”’. 


Mrs. M. M. THomson 


This is a book which centres 
around personalities,—all of whom 
are playing leading parts in Latin 
America today. Gunther makes 
local scenery the background for 
the individuals, and he passes on 
most picturesquely and vividly his 
impressions of each of them. In 
Mexico we meet the former presi- 
dent Lazaro Cardenas, whom 
Gunther describes as the “greatest 
Mexican since Juarez’. In Brazil 
we are given an equally interesting 
picture of President Vargas, the 
most important political figure in 
Latin America. Then again the 
very remarkable character of the 
Americas, 63 year-old General 
Jorge Ubico, Guatemala’s “consti- 
tutional president”, is introduced. 
Added to these are many other in- 
teresting portraits of men of na- 
tional and international  signifi- 
cance. 

The most detailed chapters of 
the book deal with Argentina, 
Brazil, and Chile. Argentina is 
Latin America’s richest, most 
powerful, most progressive, and 
least “American” state. Its roots, 
its instincts, its institutions, and 
its markets are European. Brazil, 
a prodigious, multiform, and unique 
republic, is overwhelmingly pro- 
American. Chile, the most pleasant 
country, is “as democratically 
minded and governed as any state 
in the Americas”. 


Towards the end of his study, 
Gunther says: “We have looked at 
meat in Argentina, Indians in Peru, 
poverty in Puerto Rico, bases in 
Uruguay, and nationalism almost 
everywhere”, and thus we realize 
the broad reservoirs of wealth ready 
for economic and political evolu- 
tion. He concludes with many sug- 
gestions for bettering United States 
and Latin American relations. 


Although this book was written 


from the point of view of a United 
States citizen, we Canadians will 
find his information of great in- 
terest. As Gunther says, “Latin 
America counts. heavily — these 
days”. Thus, if we would be in- 
formed, we owe it to ourselves to 
include in our reading this study 
of our little known, oft misunder- 
stood, yet highly important group 
of neighbours to the south. 


“Inside Latin America’ by John Gunther is 
published by Harper’s, New York, Price $3.50. 
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FROM RELIEF TO SOCIAL SECURITY... 


the former, we find that since such 
groups as farm labor, domestic 
servants, teachers, social workers, 
are not included, the old age 


annuity programme will cover only 
a little more than half of all gain- 
fully employed persons. In addi- 
tion to the employed persons not 


included, most wives of the workers 
will not be covered, and small 
tradespeople and others working on 
an independent basis will not re- 
ceive old age annuities. Whether 
they can secure old age assistance 
after presenting evidence of need 
will depend upon the State old age 
assistance laws. As for unemploy- 
ment compensation, if the States 
include, as the federal tax does, 


Continued from page 381 


only those who are employers of 
eight or more persons, approxi- 
mately 46 per cent of the em- 
ployed persons will be insured. A 
measure of security is thus pro- 
vided for some 23,000,000 workers, 
but not for all those who need 
such protection. The Security Act, 
therefore, accomplishes much but 
by no means all that is needed to 
protect aged and unemployed 
workers. Moreover, the Act makes 
no provision for insurance against 
sickness, one of the hazards which 
is usually much feared by the 
workers after they reach middle 
age. ... Work and health are the 
two essentials for security for the 
workers.” E.G. 
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“THE CHILD IN WARTIME” 


FoR BEWILDERED PARENTS who are faced with the responsibility of preparing 
the rising generation to meet the problems of a war and post-war world, the 
National Committee on Mental Hygiene (Canada) 111 St. George Street, 
Toronto, has published in pamphlet form a series of eight addresses over the 
national network of the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, under the auspices 
of the above Committee, by Dr. Clarence M. Hincks, its General Director, and 
other outstanding Canadian authorities. 

“What constitutes constructive parenthood?” “What should be the wartime 
aims in child guidance?”” With so many jobs to be done, there are tasks to suit 
everyone's capacities, and children should be allowed to take their part in 
furthering the war effort in school and in clubs and in the home. E.W. 
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